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HIDDEN TREASURES, 


BY H. H. L. 





Come, look at these dear souvenirs, 
So full of promises to me; 

For their sweet sakes I clasp in love 
The handstof all bumanity. 


'Tis but a lock of women’s hal: 

That moves my foolish heart so much; 
And only faded, scentless flowers 

My lips so reverently touch. 


And can you wonder that the eyes 
Of men who never wept before, 
Flow fast with tears which consecrate 
A lock of hair or faded flower? 


Thus many turn with cynic sneer, 
From the world’s seductive pleasures, 
To weep in bitter solitude 
O'er such sweet and hidden treasures. 


So, friend of mine! receive this truth; 
That human hearts are mysteries; 

And flowers press'd, and locks of hatr, 
Have each their tender histories, 


Was She Avenged? 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘fA WOMAN'S POWKR,”’ 
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CHAPTER XI. 


MONG other things appertaining to 
A civilization, Lognor boasted of a print- 

ing office, from whence there was is- 
sued every morning, during the season, a 
visitors’ list, containing a true account of 
the arrivals and departures on the inside, 
and on the outside the advertisements of 
the leading tradesmen. 

Every lodging-house keeper subscribed 
to itand duly charged it in the lodger’s 
bill. Mrs, Lawson, therefore, in the usual 
way, came across it on the breakfast table 
on the morning after Tom Mowbray’s de- 
parture, and found therein two things that 
surprised her, First she came across Tom’s 
name among the departed. 

“Mr. Mowbray gone!” she exclaimed. 
“Vida, dear, do you know anythiuvg of 
this ?’’ 

‘Tl feared he would go,’’ Vida replied. 
‘But he made no definite statement about 
doing so.” 

“Have you quarreled ?”’ 

“No,” 

“What then—has he proposed to you?” 

““Yes;and what could I say but no—not 
loving him ?’’ 

“Perhaps you had not thought over the 
matter,’ said Mrs, Lawson, anxiously. 
“He was a very desirable man in many re- 
spects, He would have made you a good 
husband.”’ 

“Undoubtedly,” said Vida, calmly. 

“Then why not accept him ?” 

“Because, not loving hiw, 1 might not 
have made him a good wife.” 

Mrs, Lawson turned to the paper again, 
and having finished with the departures 
gave her attention to the arrivals, An 6x- 
clamation of surprise attracted Vida’s st- 
tention, which had wandered away after 
somebody not then in Lognor. 

“My dear Vida,” said Mrs. Lawson, au- 
swering her look, “I think we had better 
leave Lognor, too.” 

‘‘W hat imperative reason is there for our 
departure ?”” 

Mra. Lawson turned down the 
and passed iton. ‘Read the arrival list,’’ 
she said. Vida glanced down it, and 
speedily came to the name of— 

“Mr. and Mra. Adrian Wavenbam 

“Is this 
almly, 


paper 


the only reason ?’’ asked Vida 
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“Not for me,” rejoined Vida, disdain- | harness, but don't go well together.” 


fully. What wrong have! done, or what 


_havel to fear? Bat if you object to them, 


of course we will go.” 

“I do not object, Vida; it was you | was 
thinking of.’”’ 

So they decided to remain, and that after- 
noon they met Nicola walking upon the 
Parade—alone, She started, and colored 
slightly, as she recognized Vida, but drew 
herself up with some appearance of dis- 
dain, and passed on. A little further down 
they met Adrian, leaning moodily over 
the back of an empty seat, smoking a 
cigar. His face turned scarlet as bis eyes 
met those of Vida, but they passed each 
other as strangers. 

“A silent day of honeymoon and a long 
night of misery,” ssid Mra. Lawson. “My 
dear Vida, you are amply avenged.” 

“[ have never desired revenge,” Vida 
answered. 

“Perhaps not, but the sin was theirs, 
and they have paid the penalty of it 
W bat a horrible fate tor both! Only death 
or dishonor can sever thern.”’ 

The ‘wretched pair’ when they sat down 
to dinner that night had something to say 
about the meeting on the Parade. Adrian 
was the first to refer to it. 

“Did you see Mra, Lawson ?’’ he said, 

“You mean Miss Lawson— Vida?” said 
Nicola. 

““T meant what I said,’’ was the fierce re- 
joinder. “Why should I attempt any sub 
terfuge with you, I[ asked you if you saw 
Mrs, Lawson ?”’ 

“IT did.” 

‘Well, meeting her here is unexpected, 
and, I may say, unpleasant. We may, 
therefore, not prolong our stay.”’ 

“If you are atraid of them,’’ she sneered, 
‘of course you will run away.”’ 

‘You will please not to put cowardly in 
terpretations upon my conduct.” 

“It is so difficult to find any other inter- 
pretations for some of them,’’ 

He s'ared at ber fiercely, then suddenly 
finished his soup, and the attendant ap- 
peared with the fish. As the man then re- 
mained until dessert, a curb had to be put 
upon their tongues. In due time they 
broke forth again. 

“Perhaps it is your desire, madam, to 
stay here?’ he said. 

“It is,’’ she replied. 

“Simply because I have expromsod my 
intention of going ?”’ 

‘Precisely.”’ 

“So be it, madam; you shall stay, and I 
will come and go as the fancy takes me. 
As it will be uncertain where | shall stay, 
all correspondence between us will be un- 
necessary; but you will please to see that 
my room is always ready.” 

“] wili name your wishes to the people 
here,’’ sbe said, coldly. 

“Then to-morrow | leave, and you may 
ex pect me back again when—I feel inclined 
to come.”’ 

“Meanwhile, I will keep a diary of my 
movewents, to savé you thé 6xpenns of a 
hired spy.’”’ 

He first turned red and then deathly 
white, but he made no response wo this 
bometbrust. After she bad left the room 
be sat gloomily drinking for an bour or 
more, Nicola passed thé time in the bal- 
copy outside, gazing upon the moonlit sea 
—and thinking. 

People of their standing were sure of be- 
ing called upon, apd many Visitors came 
to pay their respects to the brideand bride 


That something was wrong all 


groom, 
the women and half the men perceived at 
once; but what it was nobody could exactly 
make ¢ 
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Stull it was no affair of society's, and 
society thereupon gave to them the cus- 
tomary bomage, which isa few days had 
to be extended to Nicola alone—for Adrian, 
after threatening every night to leave, did 
at last tear himself away ‘on urgent pri- 
vate aflairs,” leaving a young end hand- 
some wife unprotected, 

In any other place this levanting would 
have given rise to much acandal, but the 
people of Lognor felt that she had been 
left in pertectly safe bands, and contented 
themselves with pitying her. Lognor bad 
long been far from any of those unpleasant 
affairs that end in elopement and the Court 
of Divorce. The last affair had happened 
ten years before, when the wife of a major 
with a lot of money in her own right bad 
flown away with the curate of Caistor, who 
was of such low-churcb proclivities that 
his complete dissent from the church was 
a foregone conclusion. 

This affair had almost been forgotten, 
but it was revived with thecoming of Mra. 
Adrian Waverham, Why, nobody could 
have said at first, but ere long it was 
decided that Nicola would elope with 
somebody before jong. But the question 
was—whot 

The married women began to 
closely after their husbands, and mothers 
after their grown-up sons; but they might 
have spared themselves the trouble, for 
Nicola longed for none of them. The 
nan, if there was to be one at all, appeared 
in Lognor when Mra. Waverhatn had been 
there about a fortnight, and bis name was 
Captain Dalton. 

After his arrival he and Mrs. Waverham 
were seen daily in the grounds, and, 
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look | 


though the talk gathered fast, there was no | 
reason for shunning them openly just yet, | 


and suiles and bows were exchanged. 
Vida and Mra. Lawson alone held aloof 
from them, and Adrian did not re appear. 

Ope morning Vida sat alone upon the 
beach, uuch as *he bad on that morning 
when impetuous Tom Mowbray shot his 
arrow and failed to hit the mark. She was 
reading, too, but Mra. Lawson was not out 
shopping, she was at home writing letters. 

A shadow crossed the page Vida was 
reading. As she looked up Nicola was 
standing within « few paces, looking down 
upon ber with # strange softness ip her 
face. 

“| want to speak to you,’ 
I wit down by your side?” 

“if you will,” replied Vida, surprised; 
‘and if the subject you wish to speak 
about is not an unpleasant one,” 

“Not Unpleasant to you,”’ Nicola said, as 
she sat down, her dress of soft cashmere 
falling in graceful folds about ber; ‘or, at 
jeast, not offensive, I want to ask your 
pardon for baving bated you like the un- 


ahe said; “‘imay 


reasonavie wretch | aim, 

“But why did you hate m6 ?’’ 

“How can J tell? HKecause it is my pa- 
ture to bate, J suppose, 1 bate ali things 
now, and none more than myself, Lonly 
wish to point out that I bave done you « 
kindly thing in marrying the man who 
calls himself my busband.” 

“1 do pot regret it,’ said Vida. 

“fam giad you do pot,” replied Nicola; 
of no stability of character, 
never have made any woman 
But l was not what I ought 
to bim, and he is repaying 
mé bitterly. Last night he unexpectedly 
returned late, and, a6 usual, we had words. 
Then, for the first time, he descended to 
blows,”’ 


‘hela a nan 
and would 
happy long 
to have been 


“Blows '’ exclaimed Vida,  borror- 
stricken. 
“You, Vida ney cal , 1 Vid 


an0K 


irew 
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bruise on the arm just below the elbow; 
“one of three, the other two are here,"’ 
touching ber heart. “Now, let him have 
what provocation he may apart from 
blows, from me, which he never had, 
what manner of man is it who would de- 
scend to such work a# thia?’’ 

“Tt is dreadful,”’ said Vida. 

“l am a wretched woman,”’ pursued 
Nicola, “and have never known what it 
was to have a sister. Had I possessed 
such a one as you, I might have been e 
better woman than I am this day. Up to 
last night I bated you—foolishly and un- 
reasonably hated you; then a sudden re- 
vulsion came, and | longed for your love.” 

Vida took her band and gently pressed 
it; but there was as yet no response, 

“The love that would bave been of ser- 
vice to me | cannot now have,”’ Nicoia 
continued; “that is impossible, Do not 
ask me why. I can only tell you that it 
can never be, You will see why anon. 
But 1 want you In the future to love me 
as much as you can—to think of meat 
my beast, which Is at this moment, and to 
pity me, You will not be taxed by my 
presence, as we nay never meet again.’’ 

“You are going away ?’’ 

“My husband is already gone, and I 
leave this afternoon.” 

“But you say weshall not meet again. 
Why do you think so?” 

‘Because the way of our lives,” replied 
Nicola, with « weary, hopeless look in ber 
eyes, “will henceforth be apart. The 
road I shall take, no friend, and you least 
of ail, would care to follow, Ob! Vida, 
Vida, if | had but known you years ago." 

“Why not seek to know me Letter 
now?” Vida asked. ‘‘Why should there 
be this hopeless separation? I am truly 
sorry for you, and would do all in my 
power to help you.”’ 

“No; no,’ Nicola answered, with a 
quick despairing motion of the bands; ‘I 
cannot tell you why, but it is so, I have 
learnt to love you suddenly; have gained 
your love or interest in return.” 

“Hay love.”’ 

“Love be it then; but I cannot enjoy it 
except in such a measure of sweetness as 
memory will give. Good-bye, dear; and I 
trust you will gain the love of a good 
man who will make you happy; and when 
you #it by your own fireside «a loved and 
honored woman—"’ 

She paused and bowed her head, put- 
ting a hand her heart to still ita 
tumultuous throbbings. The emotion was 
terrible, but transient. In «few moments 
she had it under complete control. 

“When by your own fireside,’ she con- 
tinued, “a loved and honored woman, 
think of me, be thankful in your 
heart that your young life was not passed 
among men and women without hearts, or 
your young affection sown in barren soil.” 

“1 had some affection once,” said Vida, 
with a sad smile, “and it bore nothing.” 

“You are thinking of that man my bus- 
band,’’ said Nicola, “who, at the beck of a 
finger, could frou. you to me, It 
was not love but vanity that be obeyed, 
Hie would bave made your life tmniserable 

forgive him. Good-bye! good-bye.” 

‘Their bands Lad met with # warm clasp, 
lmpulse she stooped 
her lips to Vida's cheeks 
her veil and hurried 


upon 


and 


turp 


aud with sudden 
down 
Then 
away 

Vida walked 


and pul 
“116 dropped 
home slowly, 
interview, 


puzzling 
with an 
w forthe unhappy wo 


over this strange and 


inexprossible sorr: 


man who had an ill training to thank for 


the error which bad tnarred her beart and 
finally embittered er young life. That 
something “ey “ 4 Waa aDdiparent ay 


re 
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guileless to belp ber to a solution of the 
mystery. 

Hut the “answer soon came, On the 
morrow it was known that Mra. Adrian 
Waverbam had left Lognor, not to jein 
her busband, butin the company of Cap 
tain Dalton, with whom abe had fled to 
the Conturzent. Then there was a tem- 
porary uproar. 

lagnor was scandalized, but on the 


whole not Ll satiafied, for it bad prophesied — 


such a fate for the handsome discontented 
woman, Two bearts alone sincerely grieved 
for ber, and those bearta were in the 
bosoms of Mra. Lawson and Vida 





CHAPTER XIL 
fH KE winor canon who bad been indi» 
| posed being favored by a restoration 
to health at the end of a week, came 
back to his post of duty, and Cecil Craw- 
shaw was pow more free to yo whither he 
would for a tine. His heart naturally 
turned towards Lognor, but be resolved 
to give bineself twenty-four bours for 
deliberation as to the advisability of re- 
turning thither -in short, he decided to 
sleep upon It 
Such sleep as he got that night did not 
help bin. Hearose in the morning with 
his inclination pulling one way and his 
prucence the other, “Go and take your 
chance of winning her,” inclination said; 
“you bave yviven your rival a whole week 
to himeeif.’’ Prudence replied, “And he 
is not the man to let the grass grow under 
hix feet. Why reopen a wound that has 
just begun to close? ‘The contemplation 
of their happiness can only be misery to 


you 
So powerful was the voice of prudence 


tbat he eventually decided to go to Lon- 
don for « time, and went to the station 
with that object; but then he made one cf 
those tuistakes which & map whose mind 
is in one pisce, when he wishes to go to 
another, might be expected to make, 

“Second class single to Lognor,’’ he said 
to the booking clerk. 

The man throst the ticket into the ma- 


chine, dated itund passed it through the | 


window 

“This is not for London,” said Cecil, 
homo dang wat it, 

“You asked for Lognor, sir,’’ replied 
the tmian. 

“Are you sure?” 

‘Quite sure, air.” 

“Lsuppose | had better go,’ he sighed; 
“things seem to conspire to lead me there, 
Thank you, I think, then, I will go to 
Lannion.” 

The clerk stared at him, as well he 
might, for people seldom changed their 
ininds to rectify a mistake about a ticket; 
and being a man of considerable bibulous 
leanings, be decided that the minor canon 
bet taken his morning glass of sherry 
very early, with a second, perhaps, to 
heep il Company. 

So Ceol Crawshaw took the train for Log- 
nor, traveled by the main line as far as 
the Juaection, and then trusted his young 
life and bones to the mercies of the con- 
Veyanco sarcastically called the “Lognor 
biying Dutehman.”’ 

Atter the usual amount of rattling, 
burping, creaking and groaning he found 
hitoself at the station, the only pessenger 
bound for Lagnor, with the exception of a 
sanguine commercial traveler who having 
a day to spare, bad runto Lognor on the 
of getting a ‘line’ from some un- 
wary tradesman, 

Cecil, on stepping into the street, saw 
that the desolation of the off season had 
eet in, already the windows were thick 
With tickets proclaiming spartments to 
let, aod there was much gossiping over 
Karden walls going on. No policemen 
were to be seen, and the fishermen, in 
plead of berny on the beach, had congre- 
gated around an uptown public-house, 

As he drew near the Parade, he saw 
that loungers were few, and principally 
old people who sat almost sleepily on the 
seals oor were dragged about in bath- 
chats by toen almost a decrepit as them- 
Bel Ves, 

Cocolls keen eyesight ranged from end 
to end, and he saw that Vida was not 
there 


chance 


“ron6, perhaps,’ he muttered, ‘to 
town, it may be, with Mowbray; and by 
this tine he has lavished upon her some 
princely gift, dearer to woman than love 

no, bot dearer to ber, for 1 must think 
she is honest. If she has left, | have 
done right in coming here,” 

Phe right might be, but it did not ap- 
pear to make him very happy. His face, 


as be looked about the almost deserted 
Logbor was intensely lugubrious, and the 
Sigh that heaved bis breast must have had 
® birt ae in sorrow 
uelinclively he bent his steps towards 


THE SATURDAY 


the apartments occupied by the Lawsons, 
and as be drew nesr bis heart beat fast, 
for there was no ticket in any window of 
the house. After all, Vida might still be 
thera. 

With assumed boldness be went to the 
door, and knocked with « trembling band. | 
It was very early to make a call, but 
clergymen are privileged beings and not 


given to neglect taking advantage of their | 


privileges. The servant who answered 
said that Mins Lawson was in, but Mra. 
Lawson was out. 

“] think I will see Miss Lawson,’ Cecil 
said, with as casual an air as be could 
summon. 

It did not deosive Phiusbe, who smiled 
in quiet derision, and ushered him up- 
stairs. She, poor girl, had once been de- 
ceived by a guebing militiaman, and had 
little faith in man. 

Vida was seated by the window, and 
rose with a glad swile to meet him. The 
window she sat by commanded a view of 
the street, and yet she bad not seen him 
him approaching. ‘This was all the more 
strange as she was thinking of him. 

“How do you do, Mr. Crawshaw? This 
is an unexpected pleasure,” she said. 

“An unexpected one to me,”’ he replied; 
‘for I did not expect to be 80 000 16leased 
from duty.” 

“Have you been back to the cathedral! ?”’ 
exclaimed Vida, in surprise, 

“I explained it in imy letter,’’ he an- 
swered, with « reproachful look, 

‘*We received no letter.’”’ 

“Not the one 1 left with Mrs. Panvwn 7?’ 

“Indeed, no.’”’ 

“How careless of the woman,” sald 
Cecil, testily, ‘and | was so careful to im- 
press upon ber the necessity of delivering 
it.’’ 

“We thought you left us abruptly,’’ said 
Vida, hesitating; “and wondered if we had 
offended you,” 

“But surely Mowbray wouid have 
known better than to give me credit for 
leaving you so?" said Cecil, “he has had 
aw ple opportunity to—’’ 

“Mr. Mowbray left Lognor shortly after 
you did,” said Vida; and then there was a 
silence. 

Cecil thought he understood why Tom 
Mowbray had gone away, and a hope he 


| had not bitherto dared to entertain sprang 


up in his breast. Love is quick to perceive 
what lies ahead, and in Vida’s manner be 
saw something he pad pever seen before. 
Did she love him? Could it be possible 
that be had hitherto been blind and 
doubted when he should have believed 


| and trusted ? 


“] have not found things here as! ex- 
pected,’’ he said, breaking silence, with a 
touch of tremulousness in bis voice; ‘in- 
deed, I came bere alrnost against my will. 
But | hope I see in our being thus brought 
together the invisible band of some guard- 
jan power in influencing our happiness, 
Miss Lawson—Vida,—dearer to me than 
life iteelf—have you not kuown that I love 
you fr” 

He had drawn Ww her side and taken her 
hands, and the latter words were almost 
whispered in her ears. Her eyes fell, and 
« rosy flush spread over her face, but she 
had not a word to say. 

W hat auswer could she give either then 
or when he asked her if she loved him, or 
would try to love him in return? Silence 
is the affirmative of a maiden, and he was 
satisfied. When he drew her wo bis breast, 
and held her tightly there with bis strong 
arms, she felt that she had found a true 
heart at last, 

© . o * 7 _ 

When Mrs, Lawson appeared she tound 
them seated side by side, too much ab- 
sorbed in themsélves to heed ber footsteps, 
Ere they were aware of her presence, she 
bad seen enough to satisfy ber, aud when 
Cecil Crawshaw, brought back to a knowl- 
edge of mundane matters, sprang up to 
Kreet her, she gave him ber hand with a 
sinile, 

“It is ws I wished,’”’ she said; “you will 
be good to her, 1 know. My mind is now 
at rest. Don’t make any promises, there 
is no need; but like a good boy, go to the 
livery stables and ordera carriage, We 
willdrive to Sisbury, and have luncheon 
there.’’ 

Lognor, or as much as was left of it, was 
on this occasion taken by surprise. The 
absence of the minor canon had shut bim 
outasa possible lover of Vida’s, and the 
announcement of the engagement was 
equivalent to a galvanic shock to the aged 
visitors remaining. As soon as they re- 
covered they called with their congratula- 
ticns, and the tidings being quickly con- 
veyed to the cathedral town, there was 
much commotion within its old gray walle. 
Many mothers there felt it bard indeed 
that their pet minor canon should be 
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| snared by a stranger. But #o was, and he | simplicity from their breasta, and deter. 
| was so well within the net that escape was mined to be logical at all costa. And now, 


hopeless. He certainly made no attempt under the influence of this newly-im ported 
to free himself, and seemed to find his cap- | fad—the previous one had been green 
tivity partioularly exbilarating. In three | frocks and coflee-colored lace—this Eman- 
mouths they were married, and attheend cipation of Sex Creed an odd change be- 


of another month they took up their resid- 


lence in the close, where we must leave 
| them to the happy life they entered upon 


gan to assert itself over the four Jays, as 


they were called. 
Like the majority of the girls at the ool. 


under the shadow of the old cathedral | lege, they would have to fight their own 


towers, 


| way through life, they would have to earn 


Ot Adrian Waverhaw nothing was beard | their own living; therefore Life was a seri- 


beyond that he wandered from place to 
place and usually mixed with the fast sets, 
and is known to bean unhappy man. He 


was divorced from his wife; not by the 
| literature of the day that Man was their 


usual course, however, for ere the legal 
proceedings could be carried out there 
came tidings from the Continent to say 


| that she was dead. The doctor said it was | 


a ‘pulmonary affection’ that carried ber 
off, but, notwithstanding what cynics say, 
griet and remorse will sometimes kill, and 


the unhappy, misguided Nicola d ed of a | 


broken heart. 

Tom Mowbray is still traveling, it is be- 
lieved, but news from bim seldom comes 
to band, and it is whispered that he will 
never see England again. He is busying 
bimeeif in opening up pew lands to civill- 
zation, and in thet pursuil finds the balm 
he needs tor bis mind, Of such material 
as strong honest Tom are the advance 
guards of the new world inaue, 

[THK END. | 


Four Wise Virgins. 


BY S. J. A. 





pretty damsels, who were all in all to 

each other. They first met at school 
when their frocks bad arrived at that 
stage when the constant taking out of 
flounces and tucks was deemed necessary 
in order to compete with the rapidity with 
which their thin legs grew. They were 
dreadfully shy girls, yet each had con- 
ceived their ideal Prince and future lover. 

They described him to each other and 
vowed, when they found bim, that they 
would love bim till death, with an exceed- 
ing great love, tor alas, poor maidens, 
they bad very few upon whom to bestow 
their affections. 

They were attracted to each olber by a 
eurlious combination of circumstances, 
only to be met with in real life and fairy 
tales. They were orphans without a 
mother or @ father amongst them, only 
four guardians whom they bad never 
seen, and one solicitor who looked after 
all of thew. This was the first tie. Al- 
though they were notin any way related, 
the solicitor acted for each guardian and 
each child. 

Then they were each tw receive fifty 
pounds a year directly they left school, 
until they were married. This wasa coin- 
cidepce that they ascribed to Fate; buta 
more remarkable fact was that their 
Christian names each began with the letter 
J. This was quite extraordinary, and 
when the knowledge first dawned upon 
them, they at once bound themselves to- 
gether by the most solemn vows that they 
would always be triends and live together 
when they grew up, and perbaps never 
marry after all. 


() i upon a time there were four 


But they still cherished the vision of | 


the handsome Princes who were only 
waiting for the time when they should 
wear long frocks, to throw themselves at 
their teet. ‘They had not read Hans Chris- 
tian Andersen useless| y. 

So Julia, Judith, Jessie and Janet 
vowed eternal friendship, and dreamt 
dreams such as all pretty girls dream, 
And as they grow up into sweet maiden- 
hood their tastes became similar, and they 
were quite content and happy. 

Julia was inclined to be serious, Judith 
imperious, Jessie bright and flighty, and 
Janet reflective and more quietly affec- 
tionate than the others, 

In due course they went to Girton, and 
attended lectures and studied Logic. It 
was while they were wrestling with the 
mysteries of Natural Logic that they first 
heard about the Emancipation of Woman 
—not that there was any connection be- 
tween the two subjects, but it so happened 
that some unlucky Professor observed 
that nian was a reasoning animal and wo 
man an instinctive—well, not animal, of 
course, but angel. This made the four 
girls think quite seriously until their 
heads ached. 

Then as they began to see that they were 
deprived of certain unknown quantities, 
designated Privileges and Freedom, which 
were entirely usurped by Man the Tyrant, 
they cast the Princes of their childhood’s 


ous matter. Intellect must sway them, 
and they must free themselves from Con. 
ventionality and Shackles of all kinds, 
They soon learnt from the current ladies’ 


most determined enemy, and consequently 
Emancipation must be their battle-cry. 

Nobody seemed to know from what they 
were to be emancipated, but Emancipa- 
tion, like Mesopotamia, was a blessed 
word, and they clung toit. The four girls 
were somewhat startled and frightened at 
first at this new order of things. It was 
all so different from what they had ex- 
pected, and a fearful inward struggle be- 
gan to take place. It took the form of a 
contest between instinct and reason; the 
former, according to the latest philosophy, 
was all wrong, and the latter was all 
right. 

Instinct suggested that Love was a very 
nice and comfortable thing to give and re. 
ceive, while Reason, backed up by logical 
deduct'ons, declared it was hollow, fruit- 
less, and only fit for babes, sucklings, and 
shop girls. Sothey fought and subdued 
their instincts and entered into an ar- 
rangement with Natural Logic, though it 
did not seem a very reasonable arrange- 
ment, For instance they all seemed to 
have half-suppressed their womanly in- 
stinct, end to have only hbalf-implanted 
Logic in its place. This state of affairs 
caused considerable confusion at times. 

In due course they left college and took 
up their abode in the metropolis, deter- 
mined to probe open the oyster, which, on 
the authority of Shakespeare, is the world 
and to draw as much sustenance and kudos 
thereirom as possible. They took an inex.: 
pensive flatin a central part of the town, 
and hired asupercilious domestic—the best 


they could obtain—as most of thy ate 
| pow-a-days either become shop., 
proud iady helps, or drift on te ) 


minor music halls, to end goodnes, e - 
where, A boy, they said, would be best, 
because they could manage him, but for 
obvious reasons @ boy would be unsuitable 
and # nuisance. 

“What a pity some nice boys could pot 
be born girls!’ said the frivolous Jessie. 
“They do obey you, whereas the female 
domestic—more often than not—won’t. 
She knows she’s a rarity—she will soon be 
apn anowaly—and acis accordingly.” 

However, they got on fairly well with 
their Erinentrude Swerks, and were grate- 
fully quiescent. Their rooms were taste- 
fully turnished, and tbe outieok over the 
gardens of the old soldiers was pleasant 
and invigorating. 

All they had to do vow was, to find suit- 
able occupations to add to their incomes, 
in order to render the:nselves entirely iu- 
dependent. They all had one interest so 
much at heart that they rarely disagreed, 
though of course they differed on poiuts; 
but they never quarreled. 

Julia the serious was bent upon Art and 
Ambition; she would be a painter, or at 
least a sketcher. Judith the imperious 
would go in fer Women’s Rights avd 
Lectures; Jessie the bright and easy 
thought she would be a Journalist, while 
Janet the quiet said she would be the 
housekeeper, and fill up her time by try- 
ing to write a Novel. 

They were all quite in concert, aud 
inapped out their programme of operations 
with much discretion and fulness of de- 
tail. 

There was one important subject, mure- 
over, about which there was no dissentient 
voice: Marriage—that was taboo. They 
acknowledged that they would have to 


| meet men occasionally, who of course 


would all be ‘“‘horrid,’’ but in the pursull 
of the Business of this life, so many uD- 
pleasant things wo. ld crop up and have tv 
be borne, 

There was no cure for that, so it must be 
endured. Like many other young people, 
of both sexes, they imagined that (he 
world was really waiting for them to put 
it right; they were convinced that there 
were many institutions that they could set 
in order, and that affairs generally bad 
been going along in aslip-shod manner 
quite long enough, but they would soon 
put quite anew complexion upon many 
aspects of how things should be done. 

Of their own inexperience they weé'' 
lamentably ignorant, and not knowing |t 
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their ignoring of certain formalities and 
patent facts was delightfully refreshing to 
those with whom they came in contact. 
They had a number of surprises and re. 
buffs, though being girls, they were spared 
many of the latter that fall to the shere of 
the struggling maie. Which isasitshould 
be. 

Editors, though a hard-hearted, callous 
and cold set, were not #0 very wicked, and 
sometimes would listen to their own ex- 
planations of their own capabilities, if 
they only had, in the end, to dismiss them 
without giving them any work to do. 

Letters innumerable were written by 
these resolute young maidens, asking for 
a ‘trial’; offices were invaded, and sub- 
editors and editors were interviewed with- 
out much benefit accruing to either party. 
What astonished them tremendously was, 
that all the editors were men, of ladies’ as 
well as general, papers and magazines, 
with here and there an editress, an assist- 
ant, more or less! 

“It was a conspiracy to keep the superior 
sex down,” said Judith, and she wrote a 
lecture on the subject. Judith was the 
only one who got any real encouragement, 
atter three months of heart-acbe and weary 
waiting. 

She could speak well, and was growing 
into demand, only up to the present, there 
were no emoluments—nothing but glory 
for her efforts in the good cause of Eman- 
cipation, ‘‘Work,” they cried bitterly, ‘is 
what we want, and no one will employ 
us.”’ 

‘‘Are there more workers than there is 
work to be done?” they wondered. Scarce- 
ly. There are always openings tor 
workers, only they must be above the 
common run, and their work must be 
original, and to be candid, the four ‘‘Jays,”’ 
at present, could only offer mediocrity as 
their standard. 

However, all things come to those who 
strive, and in course of time, after endur- 
ing many bitter trials and disappointments, 
and having their work ruthlessly, brutally 
sometimes, criticized and hacked about by 
unsympathetic persons, who knew exactly 
what they wanted, and would take notb- 
ing else, they succeeded in placing several 
of their manuscripts and drawings—that 
is to say—Julia and Jessie did. For they 
were beginning to understand that when 
commencing professional life seriously, the 
first achievement necessary was, to un- 
learn most of the things they had learnt. 
Which all literary and artistic aspirants 
should bear in wind with judicious dis. 
crimination. 

But it was all such fearfully up-hill 
work. The real article was so unlike the 
picture they had drawn, and the picture 


they had read about, of only having to | 


write so many hours a day, in order to se- 
cure a princely salary such as they had 
been told some lady writers earned. Then 
the statements in the novels, as to the in- 
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| town, cheap as jiving and clothing are, it ‘Yes, Janet dear,’’ burst out Jessie, “we 





comes of journalists and authors of stories, | 
short and long, were indeed the purest | 


fiction. Alas! it was a hollow worid, full 
of slaves and slashings. 


However, they had chosen of them-. 


selves, and must perforce go forward. 
Jessie owned to herself that journalism 
was simply one grind, while to her friends 
she admitted that it had its drawbacks, 
She was too volatile to settle long to such 
labor, and when she had written her 6s- 
gay, or article, on the fashions, or the 
latest novelties—which always had to be 
cut down—she was not in the humor to 
write a sbort story, the plctof which was 
ip her brain. She forgot that journalists, 
lady or otherwise, have no time to get 
tired. 

Jadith wrote learned disquisitions, and 
lectured and studied up hersubjects at the 
British Museum, and would bave made a 
queen amongst journalists, for her energy 
knew no bounds, but she bad chosen otber- 
wise, 

Julia gave up going to South Kensing- 
ton, and devoted ber time to fashion-plates 
and illustrations for stories, while Janet 
the lovable startled them all by turning 
out tender, homely pieces of verse and 
novelettes, which were more often accepted 
than rejected, notwithstanding that all the 
cares of the housebold fell upon her shoul- 
ders, She was always so quiet and unas- 
suming that they expected little of her— 
and got much. 

It was not a cheerful outlook for them. 
Without their fitty pounds a year each 
they would have gone to the wall—per- 
haps starved. Together they could live 
very well on their combined two bundred 
& year, but, apart, on fifty apiece they 
would have been reduced to desperate 
straits attime, Fifty pounds a year to 4 
girl who has never had more than twenty 
five, and always a comfortabie home be 
sides, seems a large sum, but in Londor 
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is only a drop in the bucket. You bave to. 
dress well and neatly, and going about in | 
search of work costs money, though you 
may walk on most occasions. For it is 
false, nay, ruinous policy, to go without 
food all day, or only to take a cup of tea 
anda biscuit when you ought to have a 
chop or a steak at least. It not only ruins 
your health for aiter years, but it brings 
on those vile headaches, makes you 
letbargic and miserable, and prevents you 
from doing your proper work. So where 
is the gain in saving a shilling and losing 
ten, fora short article, because the lack 
of nourisbment at the right and natural 
moment prevents you, when the hour 
comes, from writing it? 

These, our tour virgins, were however, 
of the wise and not the foolish sort, so 
they buckled to and pegged away as hard 
as their inclinations or desires would per- 
mitthem. They naturally met many ex- 
cellent people in following their profes- 
sional avocations, and soon came to know 
many famous folk in the world of Upper 
Bohemia—that most delightful land—and 
their old foolish prejudices against the 
monopolizing powers of men soon wore 
away. 

There were openings for all, but they 
soon discovered that the top of the tree 
was only for the strong and ceaseless 
workers in all grades, and that the tight 
was to the valiant and the wise. 

Some two years passed away and neither 
had made that mark they had dreamed | 
about and talked over 80 often: moreover, | 
the chances of real distinction seemed 
farther off than ever. They were not 
averse from having some of the “horrid 
males’’ call upon them, and quite a friend- 
ship sprang up between the editor of one 
paper and Julia, much to the latter’s ad- 
vantage, and between an art critic and 
Jessie, 

Janet was always the willing, delight- 
ful Cinderella of the party, and made 
their visitors comfortable—not a difficult 
task in artistic circles where everyone is a | 
host in himself, Judith once or twice | 
dropped in upon these little occasional | 

| 
| 








gatherings, but she was becoming too ab- 

sorbed in Emancipation to care much for 

them. Once or twice she brought a femi- | 
nine sort of male Member of Parliament | 
who was to bring forth a grand “Kqualiza- | 
tion of the Sexes Bill,’? but be was tedious | 
company and had Sex on the brain, So | 
they did not care much tor him, and | 
Judith refrained from bringing bim. 

Somehow Judith was the only one who | 
appeared to be breaking away from the | 
little family of four, and the three otber 
“Jays’’ felt it acutely. Judith too, who 
had always seemed so bitter against men | 
and all their ways, was constantly with | 
this feminine Mr. Flitchett, M. P., who) 
was a bechelor. 

Indeed, some months later she startied 
the three girls by suddenly saying that she 
was about to become Mra, Flitchett, M, P. 
And she kept her word; and henceforth 
every sentence that Mr. Timothy Flitchett, 
M. P., uttered in the House of Commons 


| emanated from Mrs. Timothy Flitchett, M. 


P,.—but that concerns not this story. 

The gathering in their cosy flat became 
quite a feature with the girls, and brought 
a gleam of sunshine into their lives. 
Coange is essential for all, and when Mark 
Meredith and Luke Lamborn called, Julia 
and Jessic grew quite merry and thought 
what a pity it was that they had vowed not 
to marry, and what a pity it was that no 
one caine to see Janet, who was certainly 
the sweetest-tempered gir! in Christen- 
doi, 

They were cach able to add about two 
pounds a week to their incomes now, and 
life they declared was quite rosy—Whey 
never did aspire to a largeincome! Yet 
they had to work hard enough for the 
smail one! It was really wondertul the 
unanimous way ip which they agreed upon 
some topics. 

Meredith and Lamborn were becoming 
such constant visitors to the sisters, that 
the gentle Janet grew alarmed, She called 
a council of war, and demanded of her 
two erring companions what it meant 
And—foolish things—-they hung down 
their heads and blushed! 

“Confess,’”’ said Janet with # somewhat 
peined look. 

“Well,” began Julia, ‘you see Mark—’ 

‘Mark ! 1! !’’ 

“Yes, that’s his Christian name, you 
know,” she answered innocently. 

“Goon. This is terrible; what about 
your vow ?” 


“Please, Janet, | am afraid I have 
chipped a little piece off it!’ 

‘You mean you’ve broken it Have 
vou been listening to words of love? 
asked Janet, half seriously 


ee ae 


both have, we have both broken our vow, 
and Luke says—oh, Janet dear, why don’t 
you get married ?’’ 

“Did Luke say that ?’’ said Janet color- 
ing. 

“No, Janet dear, and don’t be cross, We 


| could not help it. What is the good of a 


woman if she has no love in her soul, in 
her life? It is woman's prerogative to 
love and be loved!” 

Much incoherent talk followed, and the 
three girls sat together and discussed the 
weidings of the two far intu the night. 

For their vows of celibacy were broken, 
shattered all to pieces, and Julia was mar- 
ried to Mark Meredith and Jessie to Luke 
Lamborn. 

The two girlie did not do such a vast 
quantity of work after their marriage, for 
other duties and ties came to engross their 
attention, and they were happier than 
they had ever dreamed it possibile to be, 

Judith was wedded to her member of 
parliament, and more or less dropped out 
of their lives, but Janet was their frequeut 
guest, and in time fairy godmother. 

Janet’s big novel upon which she had 
been working so long, made quite a sensa- 
tion, and she continued to write works of 
fiction with varying success, but she never 
muerried. She, the best of the four, the 


| Sweotest-tempered and the most lovable, 


did not marry. Ah me! how blind most 
men are! 

But it is the way of the world; the self. 
denying tolk always seem left, yet if Janet 
had her regrets she was happy in the love 
of ber married companions, and was al- 
ways the welcome guest. 

They were happy in their husbands and 
their homes, and if they were not exactly 
the princes of their short frock days, they 
certainly made very good substitutes, and 
helped to lay that extraordinary bogey 
called Emancipation, and so the four wise 
virgins became more or less wise women. 


_——e _— 


Tignt SHoxs.—The wearing of shoes 
which compress and distort the teet isa 
singularly injurious custom, Suppose it 
is said that nine-tentbs of the feet were 
rendered wishapen by the boots and shoes 
worn, the statement would seem extreme, 
but it would be within the truth. The 
pointed shoe or boot is the most signal in- 
stance of a mischievous instrument de- 
signed for the torture of feet. In this 
shoe the great toe is forced out of its na- 
tural line towards the other toes, giving a 
reverse curve from what is natural to the 
terminal part of the inner side of the foot, 
while all the other toes are compressed to- 
gether towards the great toe, the whole 





| producing a wedge-like forin of foot which 


is altogether apart from tbe natural. 

Such a foot bas Jost ite elastic resistance; 
such @ foot has lost the strength of its 
arch to a very considerable degree; such a 
foot, by the irregular and unusual pres- 
sure on certain points of its surface, has 
become hard at those points, and 14 easily 
affected with corns and bunions, Lastly, 
such a toot becomes badly nourished, and 
the pressure exerted upon it interferes 
with its circulation and nutrition, It 
ceases to be an instrument upon which 
the body can sustain itself with grace and 
with easiness of movement, even in early 
life, while in mature life and in old age it 
becomes a foot which is absolutely un- 
safe, and which causes much of that ir- 
regular bobbling tread which often ren- 
ders #0 peculiar the gm@itof persons who 
have passed their meridian. It sometimes 
happens for a tine that these mistakes in 
regard to the boot and shoe are increased 
by the plan of raising the heel and letung 
it rest on @ raised impediment of a pointed 
shape. 

Anything more barbarous can scarcely 
be conceived. By this means, the body, 
which should naturally be balanced on a 
most beautiful arch, is placed on an in- 
clined plane, and is only prevented from 
falling forward by the action of the 
muscles which counterbalance the me- 
chanical error. But all this is at the ox- 
pense of lost muscular effort along the 
whole line of the muscular track, from 
the beels actually to the back of the head 
—w loss of force which is absolutely’ use- 
less, and exhausting and painful. 

In addition to these evils arising from 
the pointed heel boot, there are yet two 
more. In the first place, the 6lastic spring 
of the arch being broken by the heel, the 
vibration produced by its contact with the 
earth at every step Causes 4 CONCUAAION 
which extends along the whole of the 
spinal column, apd is sometimes very 
acutely felt. In the second piace, the 6z- 


panse of the foot being limited, the seizure 
of the earth by the foot is incomplete both 
in standing and it walking, # hat it be 
omes a new art earn how Vo stand 
erect or to walk with safety 
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| “classens,’’ 


Bric-a-Brac. 


In Ausrria.—At the death of a Prince 
of the Austrian royal family the borse 
follows the funeral procession, covered 
with a black cloth and lame in one foot, 
The lameness is caused by a nail driven 
into the hoof. 


A Bia Danca.—In 1489, at the marriage 
of the Dake of Milan, a ballet was pre- 
sented of such magnificance that it was 
talked of all over Kngiand. It is stated 
that there were over 1200 dancers in this 
entertain ment. 





In JaPAN.—The Japanese are much poor- 
6r patrons of the theatre than their Ameri- 
can cousins, In that country a man care- 
ful of his reputation seldom goes; a lady 
never. They do, however, enjoy theatrical 
performances by hiring a traveling troupe, 


A Larus Borrtha.—At the Bordeaux 
Exhibition the special feature will be the 
largest bottle ever «made. It will be 115 
feet high and divided into stories, in the 
lowest of which there will bea restaurant, 
A winding staircase will lead up the neck 
to a kioaque, taking the place of the cork, 
where there will be room for 35 persons at 
a time to sit and look over the Exhibition 
grounds and the city. 


On Cow. Baox.—In the latter half of the 
eighteonth century Sir Ashton Lever— 
whose chief title to fame seems to be that 
he founded the body of archers that calls 
itself by the hard name of the Royal Toxo- 
philite Society—formed a museum of curi- 
ous and rare objects in Leicester House, in 
London, So great was the interest of the 
general public in this collection that Sir 
Ashton made ita rule that no person who 
came on foot was to beadmitted. One day 
a gentioman, ignorant of the rule, was re- 
fused admittance. Not to be defeated, 
however, he obtained a cow, rode to the 
exhibition on tts back, and was then al- 
lowed to enter. 


Tuk Link or Peace.—Everyone can tell 
a cat’s tall from a dog’s, but it seema that 
the movements of each do not mean the 
same thing. For instance, when a dog 
wags his tall from side to side, that is held 
to be a sign of friendship and peace; and it 
will usually be found, according to Dr. W. 
Main, that thia, the horizontal line, is the 
liné of peace. There is, however, one con- 
spicuous exception to this rule; for when 
Tom-cat waves his tail in such a fashion, 
60 far from its being an indication of his 
desire for peace, the movement generally 
precedes an attack. Dr. Main thinks it 
possible that this seemingly peaceful action 
of the tail when really abont to attack, 
may bave given rise to the charge of trea- 
chery #0 freely wade against pussy. 


On trHKk Way toTHk CarKk,—A borne, an 
excellent steeplechaser, was once being 
taken from England to theCape. The box 
in which it was lodged stood close to the 
entrance to the saloou. Thus ita head was 
very pear to the walters as they passed to 
and {fro at meal tines. One waiter there 
was who thought it good fun to give the 
horse # bard crack on the nose every time 
he passed the box, The animal bore this 
malicious treatment patiently for a while, 
but one day it took its revenge, Came the 
waiter along from the kitchen witb a dish 
of curry and rice in each hand, when he 
suddenly tound himeelf lifted from his 
feet in a alrong, toasterful grasp, thorough- 
ly well shaken, and then flung on to the 
deck amongst the savory and steaming 
mess that had been intended for the firat- 
class dining-table. The man left the horse 
severely alone for ever afterwards. 


“Your Jock aNnp My Joun,’’—In Seot- 
land it was Once more generally true than 
it ix today, that one boy was as good aa 
another, if not a great deal better. As has 
often been pointed out, it was not rare wo 
soe the son of the peer and the son of the 
peasant sitting side by side on the bench 
in the country parish school, There is a 
story that amusingly illustrates this state 
of society when the folk of the oountry 
side had not as yet been divided by a bard- 
and-fast lioe into the “niasses’’ and the 
The scene is laid in the Lauder- 
dale district of Berwickshire. A cotter’s 
wife asked a nobleman’s wife, whose son 
was frequently a companion of her own 
eon, ‘Has your leddyship seen onywhere 
your Jock and wy John?’ Somewhat 
nettled, the grand lady replied, ‘‘Dear me, 


Mra. (iray, why do you call your son 
‘John’ and wy son ‘Jock’?"” “Deed, mem, 
when your son is a man, he'll be the laird, 
and naebody’! mind what he was ance 
ca’d: but if my son gets ‘Jock’ noo, he'll 
be ‘Jock’ a’ his days Andthus the good 
woman be stinguish the highly 
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CHAPTER XXXIX 


,O end play the detective; wateh for 
( Mery Mareha avd when you have 

I, nd her, «end me word, Kemem 
ber that I ! rnan'’s safety depends 
upon her,’ Mr. Levi had said to Madge, 
and hia words rang in ber ears, inspiring 
her with | 6 sod baunting ber with a 
kis { ait boritis all very well to 
aa \ inv the detective,’ but Madge 
nak ¢ ors Wihatam Liodo? Where 
at it 

It seomod to her that the first place to 
whihb she should direet her attention was 


the Chase, aod ieaving her grandfather 
pea efully and contentedly at work in the 


parlor of the cottage, she went by 
hae idie path towords the great bouse, 
Although she wore a vell, the woman at 
the lodge pate knew her, and welcomed 
her with unbounded delight, and Madge 
went int e lodge and set down and 
chatted witti ber 
Phe woman had nothing to tell that 
Matpo oid { already know, and = to 
Madpe's questions. put a carelosaly and 


casually asshecould whetherany strange 
young woman had passed through the 
patos yesterday or thac day, the lodge- 
keeper repiiot ia distinet negative, 
“Noone passed excepting visitors as I 
know, and the usual village folk, Miss 
Madge, eho said, “and noe one could bave 
wledge, because 
tiways kept closed pow by 


ts 


done #o wit il mV Kee 
the patos are 
bin lor dete 
"You mean Tord Lord Leachmere’s?’’ 


avid Macge wilh downeast ey em, 


To be sure, tise, It's a@ le ng tine since 
we received any orders from the earl, 
poortan! Yes, Limnean bis young lord- 
Biitp Perriloe wild he is, and terrible hot- 
lemipore lies dreadfully Upset about 
thin Came is tran, liaery Riehmond, as 
tried to ret esate and is in Dexmouth 
onl Lf suppose you've heard about it, 
Miss Madge 

“Yes, sail Madge strogeling with ber 
‘ 1 fhave heard about it I sup 
pure eve net ke him guilty.’ 

‘Obl lor ves, miss, of ocourse,”’ said the 
WOME, erty snd they do BAY that 
he isa repuiar be t, and that he’s done 
ail sor ol ites ol in foreizn parta, 
K ” ehow you and Mr. 
(eordon bave be and how the dear old 
gen \¢ \ nanny and inany'’s the 
Darket « hve sent me and by your 
dear kil ‘ * miss, when my poor 
Willie lay a ie lo think of you eom.- 
itp * again, too! Lor! how 
pleneine « ty will be to see you! Ah, 
bhi lees hearted people as al 
Waye 4 sort stops oon, bad 
hack 

WW ee Was giving some account 
of t io the woman, she 
kej ‘ ihe pate, and her 
ears oO) ‘ x boping, to see Mary 
Marsha ido apply for admis- 
BION: a she heard the sound 
Of whores ae K the rond at a gal. 

| ! t heard i, too, and 
apres \ ous, alert look on 
hier ta 

she said, snatch- 
Ing Ke t 7 “l must have 
the pate ac him, for he don’t 
ke ow » second, and if 1 do 
haji is x, he’s migbty 

‘ wu! 
M A Ail wa look ed 
¢ xg down the 
‘ ed. 4 
‘) oy t 
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Madge’s heart beat violently as she 
looked at him. He was much changed 
since she bad seen him ijast; and, in the 
light of ber knowledge of his true charac- 
ter, bis haggard face, with its defiant eyes 
and clomely-drawn lips, seemed to tell its 
own story. 

“Curse it!’ she beard bir exclaim, with 
an oath, “Why don’t you have the gate 
ready? You've nothing else to do, wo- 
man; and, by ——, you won't have that 
long if you are not spryer!"” 

The lodge keeper came back to the cot- 
tage flushed and nervous 

“He's in one of bis black fits today,” 
she said, with asigb. “Ab! Miss Madge, 
be’s very different to bis uncle, the earl. 
With all bis proud and haughty ways, the 
poor old gentieman is a gentieman, and 
would a-died before he’d a-#worn ata wo- 
man, though she was only bis gate- 
keeper.” 

Madge was turning from the small win- 
dow to make so1né response when she saw 
Harold Thane pull up suddenly—so sud- 
denly that the great horse was almost 
thrown upon its haunches, It was Silas 
Fletcher who bad stopped bim; and 
Madge saw him lay his band on Thane’s 
arto ina familiar--insolently faniliar—tash- 
ion, and noticed that the two men spoke 
in a confidential whisper. 

Her heartsank. These two men, both 
clever and both unscrupulous, were in 
league againat her lover, and he, on his 
side, had only the evidence of one woman 
to rely on—a woman who might even now 
be leaving the country. 

After a few minutes’ colloquy Thane 
rode on, atriking the horse savagely at 
starting, and Silas limped towards the 
lodge. 

Madge had only time to dart into the ad 
joining bedroom, with a burried ‘ Please 
let me hide, 1 do not want to see Mr, 
Fleteber,’’ when Silas entered. 

She watched bim as he got a light for his 
cigar, and gentie bearted as she was she 
could not repress a feeling of satisfaction 
as she saw eae dark bruise on his sinister 
face, 

With acant thanks for the light he left 
the lodge, and Madge came out of the bed- 
room, and, waiting until he bad got quite 
oui of sight, started for home, feeling dis- 
heartened and discouraged. 

Several hours had 6lasped since her ar- 
rival at Chesney, and what had she been 
able to do—what had she discovered ? 
Nothing! 

“Oh my darling, iny love! she mur- 
mured, as she paused by the finger-post 
and glanced wistfully at the sign “To Dex- 
mouth.”. “If | could) only take your 
place! Or if they would only let me suffer 
with you!” 

On her way through the village she 
made several calla upon her old friends 
and pensioners, and with careful caution 
inquired if any strange woman had been 
seen in the place; but with no result and 
she went down the lane in which stood 
the cottage where they had got rooms 
with a heavy foreboding of failure in her 
milasion, 

Then, suddenly, all ber depression and 
despair were dispelled as by a magician’s 
hand; for, aa she entered by the open door, 
she saw Mary Marshall herself lying back 
in an arm-chair, and the woman of the 
cottage and Mr. Gordon bending over her, 

Lattle wonder that Madge could not, for 
some moments, believe ber eyes, and 
stood standing in* the doorway staring at 
the wan face of the woman of whom she 
bad been io search. 
said the landlady, looking 
round, “I’m #0 glad you've come!” 


“Ob, miss, 


“Who—who is she?’ Madge asked, 
though she knew well enough; and she 
threw ber hat aside and knelt beside the 
chair. 

“It'aa poor wirl | found outside in the 
lane, Just thers by the stile,’ said the land- 
lady. “Twas going for some water, and 
there I see her sitting on the lower bar of 
the stile, with her head resting against the 
top one, IT thought sbe was asleep, and 
wentto wake her. Then I see she was in 
a dead faint, and [ ran back for Mr. Gor 
don, and we carried ber between us in 
here, Poor soul! I'm afeared she’s been 
outall night by the looks of her clothes. 
See, miss, they're wet with dew,” 


Madge ran upstairs and brought some 
brandy in a flask, and got some between 
the pale, pinched lips, and presently the 
heavy lips opened, and, with a shudder- 
ing reluctance, Mary Marshall came back 
to life and all its sorrows For the first 
moment or two she looked round vacantly, 


then her eyes returned to Madge's lovely 
ace, and ahe rec 


gHized it 
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with a word or two sent ber grandfather 
and the landlady from the room. 

For a while Mary Marshal! looked at ber 
sadly and silently, then her lips moved, 
and Madge heard her murmur— 

“It is Fate—Fate!”’ 

‘Don’t try to talk,’’ said Madge sooth 
ingly, as she gave her some brandy. “You 
must rest and sleep before you even think, 
Why, your clothes are all damp! Come 
upstairs with we and change them, Come, 
lean on me You are not afraid of me, 
are you?’ she asked in her sweet, wo- 
manly voice as she saw Mary Marshall 
shrink and hesitate, 

“No, not afraid; only—only ashamed !” 
came the almost inaudible response. 

Madge bentand kissed the white, deeply- 
lined forehead. ‘'Come,” she said, 

She helped her change her wet, travel. 
stained clothes for dry and comfortable 
ones, and then gently compelled ber to lie 
upon the bed and rest while she, Madge, 
got her sone food. 


But when she brought the cup of hot tea | 
—woman's stimulant, sedaiive, companion | 


in joy, and consoler in sorrow !—Mary 
Marshall gevtly put it from her. 

“Not yet, not till I have told you ali and 
talked with you, 
lar firmness in ber sad voice. 

Madge. looking at the sleadtast eyes and 
listening to the resolute, though teeble 
voice, saw that it was of no use to insist, 
and set the cup beside the bed, 

“Tell me quickly, then,’’ she said, hold 
ing the thin white hand. “Kut you need 
not tell we all. I know a great deal. | 
know that you are Mary Marshall, and 
that—that you can help Harry Richmond. 
Help him—no, save bin! And you will 
do it, will you not? You will tell the 
truth. You know that be is Lord Norman 
Lechmere, and not—not Harold Thane! 
Oh, forgive me! I[tiscruel of me to dis 
tress you while you are still weak!’ she 
broke off, as Mary Marshall covered her 
face with her hands, 

“There is nothing to ftorgive,’’ she said, 
dropping her hands and settiug her face 
resolutely. ‘lam not weak, I am strong; 
but I am tired, very tired.’’ 

“You shall rest first,’’ 
fully. ‘Try and sleep— 

Mary Marshal! smiled sadly. 

“There can be no rest for we until I have 
mace terms with you,”’ 
voice, 

‘“Tertns ?”’ echoed Madge. 

“Yes, Miss Gordon you were right 
when you said that I knew who Harry 
Richmoud was, ana that | could save 
him.” 

Madge uttered a faintery of joy. 

“Yes. - know that he is Lord Lech- 
mere, and I will prove it. I will tell the 
whole story ot—of the imposture; but on 
one condition.”’ 

Madge bent forward, her bands ciasped, 


” 


“I knew it! I knew it!’ she wurmured, | 


“OW bat is the condition ?’’ 


A faint color stole into Mary Marshall's | 
white face, but she kept her eyes steadily | 


upon Madge’s, 


Richmoud—aliows Harold Thane'’—ber 
voice faltered for an instaunt—“to leave the 
country, and undertakes not to pursue 
him or prosecute hiul, It isa great deal 
toask. I knowthat! Ob, 1 know that! 
But it is the only way to unlock my lips. 
fefuse my conditions, and no power’’— 
she raised her hand impressively—‘shall 
force me to speak except it be to declare 
Harry Richmond the impostor and Harold 
Thane the injured man.” 

Madge shuddered. 

“You—you could not do it! You could 
not utter such a cruel lie!" she faltered. 

“Can IT not?’ said Mary Marshall, with 
a strange sinile. “You say that? And 
you—you think you know what love 
means!’ 

She paused a woment, and sighed. 

“And yet yesterday I, too, thought I 
could not bave kept silence, and jet an in- 
pocent man suffer. But Il bave seen him 
since then, the old love has sprung from 
its ashes, and’? — her eyes giowed — “J 
would go to the gallows to save him !" 

“Ob, what shall I do?’ Madge cried. 
“Whatecan l say? It is not for me to con- 
sent to such a condition.”’ 

Mary Marshal! smiled wearily. 

“It all rests with you,’’ she said, ‘You 
love him; he loves you. Whatever you 
say or do will ssem rightin his eyes. Be. 
sides, he—tine nan you love—is good and 
mnerciful. He is not like some’’—her voice 
was sad and bitter—‘he will uot find it 
hard to forgive. He forgave him before, 
and he will 


ao 80 again—tIor this iast time 


harold will jeave Englanc, and trouble 
Lord Lechmere no more. lie ha 
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"she said with a singu- | 


Madge said piti- | 


she said in a low | 
| quite an unexpected one, I happened to 


| —dreadfully ! 
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word that be shall go free—that you will 
say nothing till be is out of the country, 
1 will confess everything.” 


Madge sat silently for a moment or two, 


her hands clasping and unclasping; then 
she rose, reached for the teacup and held 
it towards Mary. 


“I promise for him !"’ she said in a low 


yoice, 


Mary Marshall looked at her steadily, 


the tears coming into the weary eyes 
slowly, and as slowly trickling down her 
white face; then she took the cup. 


“Let us go downstairs,” she said as 


firmly and as resolutely as before. “I 
shall want writing materials. No; I am 
quite strong,” she added, as Madge offered 
to help her. 
and witb ber arm round Mary’s waist, the 
two went down to the parlor. Mr. Gordon 
was walking up and down the front gar- 
den reading, and Madge motioned to him 
to remain there, that they might be alone, 


But Madge gently insisted, 


Mary Marshall sat at the table and leant 


her head on her hand. 


“Give me some paper,’’ said. 
Madge placed writing materials before 


her, and kneeling by ber side put her hand 
upon Mary’s arm. 


‘‘Don’t—don’t say more than is neces- 


sary, dear!’’ she said, in a low, compas- 
sionate voice, 


Mary Marshall's lips quivered, aod she 


began to write; but her band trembied 
and shook, for all her womanly courage, 
and with a sigh she laid the pen down and 
said, as she covered her eyes with her 
hands— 


“You must write, please.’ 
Madge took the pen, and was drawing 


the paper towards her, when a voice said. 


“Allow me, Miss Gordon.’’ 
Both women starte 1 to their feet with a 


cry. Mr. Levi stood in the doorway, 


beautifully dreseed as usual, and, as usual, 


swiling sweetly and unconcernedly, as i! 


he bad just dropped in casually. 

‘How do you do, Miss Gordon? Miss 
Mary Marshall, I believe? Pray don’t be 
siarmed. There is nothing to be frigh- 
tened about, Miss Marshall.” 

Mary looked from one tothe other as if 
sbe half suspected a plot to entrap her, and 
stood with ber hand to her bosom, her 
breath coming fast and heavily. 

‘‘Please do not be alarmed,’’ said Mr, 
Levi, in his softest accents. ‘‘My visit is 


run down to see Miss Gordon on business, 
and I find you two engaged in business, 
Now, am I right in supposing that the 
business is connected with the case wé are 


interested in?” 


Neitber of the girls spoke. 

“Yes? Quiteso. Miss Marshall is just 
about to make a short statement, is she not? 
I thought 80!” blandly. 

“No! said Mary Marsball, setting her 
lips tightly. ‘‘Notone word, unless——” 

*“l nlesa we undertake to give a certain 
person—who shail be nameless—plenty of 
leg bail. I understand. Quite right, Miss 
Marshall. This statement of yours is 


| valuable, and you are wise to put a price 
“That Lord Lechmere—I mean Harry | 


on it. And we are quite ready to pay it. 
Allow me—thank you!” 

He took a sheet of paper and wrote ra- 
pidly, and yet without any appearance of 
burry, Speaking as be wrote. 

“This is a dreadfully wrong thing to do 
And if it were known’’— 
dipping bis pen in the ink—“it would pro- 
bably send me and Miss Gordon to gaol— 
and very properly. Never mind! How 
will this do, Miss Marshall ?’’ 

And with a smile and bow he handed 
across the table the sheet he had written. 

‘On bebalf of Lord Lechmere, we un- 
dertake not to prosecute Harold Thane, 
provided he leaves England, and makes 
Mary Marshall his lawful wife. 

“(Signed), Lazarus LEvI.”’ 

‘‘Put your name under mine, Miss Gor- 
don—:t’s really very, very wrong !—and 
xive the paper to Miss Marshall.’’ 

Madge signed her name with trembling 
fingers, and handed the paper to Mary 
Marshall. 

Soe read it with a deep sigh, then took 
her pen and slowly drew a line through 
the last words. 

The tears sprang to Madge’s eyes. 

“Oh, my dear, my dear!’’ she wur- 
mured, brokenly. 

“And now,” said Mr. Levi, seating him- 
felf, and drawing paper and ink towards 
him significantly. 

In accents that scarcely faltered, though 
her voice was weak and low, Mary Mar- 
shall gave the evidence, which proved 
Lord Norman’s identity. 

Mr. Levi wrote eagerly, the expression 
on his tace growing more bland and satis- 

i When, witb a sigh, 
Mary Marshall stopped, he carefully 
otted the paper, handed it to ber tosign, 


fied each moment. 





and having folded it and put in bis pocket- 
book, rose, and nodded cheerfully. 

“Thank you! Miss Gordon, permit ime 
to congratulate you! Lord Normsn is 
saved; and I am sure, Miss Marsha!!, that 
you will appreciate the value of the good 
work you bave this moment accom p! ished, 
when | tell you that but for you——” He 
shrugged his shoulders significantly, “I 
only wish I could have an opportunity of 
congratulating Mr. Thane also. For it « ver 
aman was lucky in the possession of the 
love of a true and noble woman, he is that 
man. Now, Miss Gordon, I should like 
to have a few words with you outside. If 
Miss Marshal! will take my advice she wil! 
go upstairs and rest after this trying busi- 
ness.”’ 


Madge took Mary’s hand, and after a 


moment or two of hesitation she permitted 
Madge to lead her upstairs. 

“Oh, my dear, my dear, how can I thank 
you? Whatcan I say?’ Madge fa!tered. 

Mary loo«ced at her with sad eyes. 

“You will be happy now !" sbe said ina 
low voice. 

A smile broke through Madge's tears. 

“Yes! AndI shall owe that happiness 
to you! Oh, I trust—I believe—you will 
be happy too! You deserve itso much— 
so much! He must love you through all 
the future, love and worship you! He 
could not belp it !’’ 

“Do you think so?” said the low, sad 
voice. 

“Yea, yes, yes! 
rest, dear.’’ 

Mary Marshall sank upon the bed, and 
covered her eyes for a moment; then she 
said— 

“Go; he is waiting for you.”’ 

Madge bent over her. 

“Yes; but is there nothing I can do for 
you!” 

“Nothing,” said Mary. 
once, if—if you will.’’ 

Madge put ber arm round her and kissed 
her. 

“Try and sleep till I come back,” she 
whispered. 

She found Mr. Levi waiting for her out- 
side. He was talking botany, with a 
gravity which would have done credit to 
an Erasmus, to Mr. Gordon, and the old 
man seemed quite reluctant to let him go. 

‘**You—you interest me very much, Mr. 
—Mr.—I’m afraid 1 don’t know your 
name,” the old man said. “I think there 
is a great deal of truth in your petal 
theory, and I will mention it in my book. 
Must you go? Perbaps you will look in 
again and discuss the question more fully?” 
And, in an audible whisper to Madge, he 
added, “A wonderfully well-read young 
man, my dear, wonderfully !”’ 

‘Are you ready, Miss Gordon? Come 
along, then!’’ and Mr. Levi led her into 
the lane. ‘I congratulate you on your 
success! You would make a splendid de- 
tective, my dear young lady, and it is 
really a pity that you are destined to be a 
peeress of the realm’’ Madge blushed 
charmingly—-“‘for, otherwise, I could have 
got you a higk place in the female force.”’ 

“Oh, but I didn’t find her. She—she 
found herself, Mr. Levi!’ Madge said, 
piteously. 

Mr. Levi laughed softly. 

“T know that, my dear young lady. |! 
heard it from the landlady. Never mind! 
I wanted an excuse for sending you down 
here, and the detective one came handy. 
And now, could you find mé a trusty mes- 
senger to Lord Norman, do you think ?”’ 

Madge colored crimson, and caught her 
breath. 

“Oh ! I couldn’t go—could I ?”’ she stain- 
mered, clasping her hands. ‘You want 
someone to tell him. But’’-—-her face fell— 
‘‘but we promised not to tell him, or any- 
one, until that other had left the country, 
Mr. Levi!” 

“I know,” he said smiling, as he drew a 
paper from his pocket. ‘You need not 
tell Lord Norman anything except that he 
is a free man—is a comparatively free man 
—until the trial. I have been through a 
certain legal formality which is called 
‘seeing a Judge in Chambers,’ and have 
got bail for him. I have had an interview 
with Lord Landon, the senior magistrate, 
this morning, and here is the document 
which will set Lord Norman free until! the 
trial. Now, who would you like to take it 
to him ?”’ 

Iam afraid Madge was guilty of the 
school-girl offence of ‘‘snatching.”’ Mr. 
Levi laughed with pleasant enjoyment as 
she tore the papers from him. 

“Very well! Off you go, then 
him to the Chase. Let me see, 
for the journey to Dexmonth and back 


And now lie down and 


“Yes. Kiss me 


' Bring 
allowing 


I’ve gota fiy waiting at the top of the lan 
and the inevitable formalities— you # 
be able to reach the Chase before hal!-past 


ten to-night.’ 
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Why ?” 


“To the Chase, and so late! 
asked Madge. 

“Never mind. I’m afraid you'll have to 
trust to me for a little while longer,’ he 
said with asmile. “Can you do so?” 

Madge held out ber hand. 


“Tt is easier to trust you than to thank | 


you, Mr. Levi,"’ she said, her lovely face 
eloquent with gratitude. 

For the first time in his famous career 
the celebrated Mr. Levi was embarrassed; 
and he was extremely gia that there was 
no one but the charming young lady to 
witness his momentary confusion. He 
actually stammered as he said— 

“Miss Gordon, 
Many trials and misfortunes, I—I envy 


| Lord Norman!’ 





CHAPTER XL. 


HANE, after parting with Silas Fletcher 
T outside the Chase gates, rode at a 

break neck pace across the moor which 
stretched between Chesney Park and the 
Grange. He was one of those men to 
whom, in periods of excitement and peril, 
rapid and violent action of some kind is 
absolutely necessary. 

Shut upin his smoking-room, or in one 
of the luxurious apartments of the Chase, 
he would, he felt, have gone mad. Bat 
the tearing rate at which he galloped en- 
dued his overstrained mind with a ficti- 
tious strength, and braced him up to work 
the problem of his fate. And it was a ter- 
rible problem. Before him were enly two 
courses. To ‘face the mnsic'’—defy Mary 
and her damning evidence—or seek safety 
in flight. 

If he took the latter course he must 
throw up the sponges, bid farewell for ever 
to rank, position, wealth. Weill, he could 
do that—not without a pang, for, with all 
deference to philosophers, rank and wealth 
are very good things, and a man who has 
possessed them is not likely to yield thei 
without a@ struggle—but in relinquishing 
them he muat relinquish that which he 
held es far dearer and more préecious— 
Sybil Delamoor. 

It was of Sybil he thought as he rode at 
break-neck pace across the moor. He 
loved her with all the passion of which a 
strong and daring man is capable. He 
loved her—well, not better than himself, 
but next to himsclf; and if he threw up 
the sponge, and, yielding to Mary’s en- 
treaties and warnings, ‘ook to flight, he 
must lose Sybil for ever. 

The thought maddened him. He drove 
the spurs into the horse, and struck it 
with his heavy hunting-whip every time 
hethought of her fair ‘‘faultily faultiess 
face,’ which he had kissed so often, and 
which, but for this untoward blow of Fate, 
would soon have been his. 

For hours be rode over moor and road, 
thinking deeply, fiercely; but still the 
problem remained unsolved. 

He had eaten nothing since dinner at 
the Grange on the preceding night, but he 
bad drunk often, and his brain burned 
and his veins tingled. 

At last, when he was some miles from 
the Grange, an idea—a hope —sprang into 
his mind. She loved him. Sae had said 
so a hundred—a thousand times. Only 
last night she had vowed that, come what 
might, she would love him still, and cleave 
to him “tor better or worse.’”’ She, a young, 
pure, unsophisticated girl, could not be 
false. Suppose-—suppose he put her devo- 
tion to test? {Suppose he went to her and 
told her—not all; he shuddered as he 
thought of the “all,”’ but just enough of 
his past history and his present peril, and 
asked ber to fly with him? Surely she, 


who loved him, could not refuse? He 
would doit! Yes, he would doit! She 
would stand the test, he was sure. She 


would cleave to bim, now that ‘‘the worst” 
had come. He would rely on her loveand 
womanly devotion, and place himself in 
ber hands. 

The instant the resolution had formed 
itself in bis burning brain he turned the 
horse in the direction of the Grange. 

Spattered with mud and the foam which 
the horse bad thrown from its mouth, he 
dismounted and asked for Lady Sybil, and 
was ushered into her boudoir. 

She was lying on a couch beside the fire, 
her favorite screen in ber band, a soft bear- 
skin rug over her feet. 

“Why, Norman,” she said, without ris 


ing, but putting out her left hand lan 
guidly, “I did not expect you this after- 
noon! Dear @, how bot you are, and 
bow muddy! Why do yon ridé so hard? 
Have you been hunting?” 
‘“No,’’ be said, and his ee sounded 
hard and ary ; je ia 
+ 7 ‘ 
ees? Aug anit Wha 
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notwithstanding bis | 
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come for a bill, or—I don’t know what. 
Do sit down, though you spoil every chair 
you sit in, for you are all over mud, You 
ought to have got brushed, sir!’ 

‘There ia no time for trifling, Sybil,”’ be 
said, his fingers closing on her dainty hand 
in a way that she always detested. ‘I am 
in trouble,” 

“Trouble?” Her blue eyes opened upon 
him with lazy, sleepy surprise, “What 
trouble? The idea of you having any 
trouble, Norman !’’ 

“The idea may seem strange,” he said, 
standing beside her and devouring her 
with his dark, reatiess eyes, ‘but itisa troe 
one, for all that, Iam in trouble, Sybil.” 

“Let me send for mamma,” she said, 
stretching out a hand towards the bell; 
“she is awfully good at trouble of all 
kinds, Not that she is sympathetic—quite 
the reverse, but she always ia #0 cool and 
calm. I take after her, { think.’’ 

“I think you do,” he said with a faint 
touch of bitterness, “But don’t ring; the | 
inatter concerns you more than it does 
your motber; and she could do nothing— 
nothing. Sybil, do you remember what 


| you said last night?” 


“1 said so many things,” she murmured, 
hiding a yawn behind her screen. 

**You said, with your lips to mine, that, 
come better or worst, you would love me 
cling to me atill.’’ 

*Y es, so I did.” 


“And meant it!’ he demanded, with 
feverish swiftness, 
“Of course,”’ she responded, yawning 


openly. 

He bent lower, till his 
touched ber shel!-like ear. 

“Sybil, | have bad news for you. The 
worst hascome. Well! Don’t move, lat 
me hold your hand, let me touch you and 
feel your sympathy, your love. I say the 
worst has come. I am in trouble—danger!"’ 

“Trouble? Danger?’ she echoed, her 
blue eyes wide open, her lips apart. 

“Yes, Sybil! Strange things have hap- 
pened, That—that man, Harry Richmond, 
bas—hbas charged me, or will charge me, 
with being—being a fraud and imposter, 
He says, or will say at the trial, that—that 
i—and not he—am the Herald Thane, the 
escaped bushranger——”’ 

She would have risen, but he put bis hot 
band upon her shoulder—her white, bare 
shoulder, for she was dressed for dinner— 
and held in ber place, 

“He will bring evidence to prove his 
assertion, and—and perhaps he will suo- 
ceed. If—if so, 1—I #hall bean outcast; I 
shall be no longer Lord Norman, heir to 
the earldom of Chesney, but—buta crimi- 
nal flying from justice!” 

She struggled with his detaining hand, 
and rose, and stood looking at him, her 
lips parted, her fair face white and horror- 
stricken. 

‘-Do you understand ?”’ he said hoarsely. 
“Forgive me for telling you this so—so 
suddenly. I am a-brute not to—to have 
tried and broken it gradually, but—but I 
am worried and—and upset; and—and, 
Sybil, my, dearst, ny love, I want your 
answer to this question, If—if this man 
should prove the winner, if he should 
take everything from me, if he should 
prove ine to be—be Harold Thane, would 
you—will you love me, stand by me «till? 
Remember, you said last night—only iaast 
night—you would do so! ‘For better or 
worsé,’ you said! Sybil, I love you! (od 
only knows how I love, doteon you! You 
are my life, my heart’s blood! I—I would 
do anything to keep you. Anything! 
Yes, murder itself —-—” 

She sbrank a little, but only a@ little. 

With white face and distonded eyes she 
looked at bim fixedly. 

“Is—is this true?’ dropped 
blanched lips at last. 

He glanced at the door, then fell at her 
knees and clutched at ber white satin 
dress—clutched at it as a drowning man 
might grasp at the edge of the rocks on 
which all bis bopes of salvation depended, 

“Sybil,” he whispered huskily, ‘itis, 1 
am Harold Thane! [ am not Lord Lach- 
mere; | am an imposter! But I aim atill 
the man you loved—theman you promised 
to marry, the man you——” 

She tore her dress from hia trembling 
fingers, rending the delicate, costly satin, 
back from him as if he had 


lips almost 


from her 


and shrank 


been a leper. 

“You—you are not Lord Lachmere?’ 
she panted. 

“Nol be said. “For heaven's sake, 


listen to me, Sybil! | am still the man 


you loved and swore to stand by—Iam not 


changed! What does all the rest matter to 
you and me, dearest? Oh, my darling, my 
y love stand by y: ir word your word! 
Leave | ngiand witi né M y ve sha 
nake you Dat | i@r LOA SVer A pa? AAS 
My love shall shield you, cover you; for 


5 


pity’s sake, do not desert me, Sybil: There 
ia nothing else tor me on earth or in heaven 
but your love——" His voice broke. 

“You are not Lord Lechmere!" she 
panted. “You are—what is the name?— 
Harold Thane! a common crimiral! I 
should not be the Countess of Chesney ! 
You--you beast!’ Her voice shook with 
the fury of rage and disappointment, 
“Don't touch me! Dare to lay a finger 
upon me again, and I—I will—'’ She 
stopped, and broke inte a wild, hysterical 
laugh. ‘You come and tell methis! You 
—you confess yourself to be an impostor, 
a vile criminal; you tell me this, and ask 
me to——"’ Nhe laughed again, and the 
laugh cut him as with the lash of a whip. 
“You must be mad. Yes, you must be 
mad, Yes, you must be mad! I, Lady 
Sybil Delamoor!—tly with you! You— 
you, a convict!” The laugh floated through 
the room again. “Yes, you must he mad! 
Don’t dare to touch me!" he stretched out 
his hands to her in an imploring gesture. 
“Get out of sight! Leave the house! This 
mnoment!"’ She stamped ber dainty foot. 
‘440 at Onoe, or-—or I will call the police, 
and give you In charge, you Impostor, you 
thief!’ 

The words struck him like bail. He 
roae, his face white, his lips livid, and ap- 


proached her with murder in his eyes, 
Passion has its revulsions, 
“Keep back, keep back!" she cried, 


“Mamma! mamma!’ and her hand went 
to the bell, 

He seized it,and held it in a grip of fron, 
and his eyes met her scornful, furious ones 
with a stare of revolted love, with wild 
fear, contempt. Then he forced a laugh, 
“the laugh the devils laugh in hell.” 

“Hush! Hush!” he said, hoarsely, “1— 
fam only joking. I—I was only trying 
you. My dear Sybil, how foolish you muat 
be. Of course it was only a jeat—a sorry 
one, Ulladmit. Only a joke. I—I carried 
it too far. Forgive me” 

“A —a jost ?’’ she faltered, white and red 
by turns, 

“Yer! he said, amiling, 
woeful expression still lingering in his 
eyes, “it was too severe a trial! Of 
course you conld—conuld not keep your 
vow. It was too ridiculous!” He laughed 
again, and his hand closed over hers in a 
hot, spasmodic grasp. “Don’t be fright- 
ened, Goand sitdown, Just say you for- 
give, and I will take myself off. You will 
forgive me, Sybil?” 

She sank back on the couch and fanned 
herself with the screen, ber color «still 
coming and going. 

“Really Norman, you-—yon are too bad," 
she said, with « flickering laugh, “1—1— 
thought you were in earnest! What an 
adinirable actor you would make!’’ 

“Shouldn't UU!’ he said, with a «mile, 
“Almost as good a one as you, Sybil. You 
are all right, now? Give me a kiaa to 
prove that you have forgiven my idiotic 
joke.” 

She drew along breath as she beld up 
her face to him, and he bent over ner, took 
her in his arms, and straining her to him 
kissed her the lips, Kissed her so 
fiercely, #0 passionate y, that she winced 
and satruggied out of his embrace, 


but with the 


on 


“You—you hurt me, Norman !"’ she said 
pettiahiy. 
“Do 17” he said with a strange «mile. 


“Well, | will not hurt you soagain, Good- 
bye!’ 
He left the house and wont to the atable., 
“Po you the horse at once, my 
lord ?’’ inquired the groom, “He seema a 
bit done up, and «a rest wouldn tdo him do 


want 


harin.’’ 

Thane looked at the nan vacantly, as if 
be searcely understood him, then he said 
absently 

“Does he? Very well. I’ll come for 


him jo—in an hour or two,” 

He waiked out of the stable yard and 
stood at the entrance to the avenue, look- 
in « dream, or 
dazed for some sudden shock; then he went 
slowly down the avenue and into the road, 

it was nearly the hourat which he had 
appointed to meet Mary, He started as if 
he had suddenly recollected the appoint- 
ment, and stood motionless, leaning 
ayainat the fence, 

So he stood, biting bis lips and staring at 
the ground for a quarter of an hour, 

When he reached that part of the road 


ing about him like aman 


at which she had stopped Link on the pre 
ceding night, he drew into the shadow of 
the trees, wiped his face which Was 
covered with a cold sweat, and in acovert 
socretive fashion unbottoned tis coat, and 
laking A Fes ver ror ! por KOOL Ox- 
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YOUNG SHOOTS, 


—_—_———— 
avy re 
“Young doth it prick that will be a thorn,” 
Says the old provert, and sure it Is true 
This Nature shows in the shoot newly born 
Thie Natore shows, very young child, tn 


you 


This Nature shows In the young «hoot, and 
know 
Gardeners thence what the grown plant will 
tee, 
Thie Nature shows in the young child, and so 
(,uardian« are able the grown than lo see, 


(nardians should nourteh the young child 
with truths, 
Chotee, and best suiting the little one's ways; 
Check, coms, and force it, If needa be, for 
youth « 
Hine will linwer the whole of {ta daya 


Why do so many nea show they were not 
Tratin’d by wood guardians tn Life's early 
morn”? 
Merely because the old proverb'’s forgot, 
“Young doth tt prick that will be a thorn 
8 


The Grey Mare. 
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CHAPTER II 
\W HEN we paired off for dinner Aggie 


(CONTINUED. ) 


fell to the lot of the young minister. 

Mias Blanche Macdougal' fell to 
my share; the eldest son of the house and 
Misa Elliott were together, and the rest ac- 
cording to their merits or demerits, I waa 
seated on the opposite side of the table 
from Agnes and Mr. Simpson;and | saw 
he was evidently struck with his fair com- 
panion; she also listened with sweeteyed 
wonder to the words of wisdom which fell 
from his boyiah lips, as girle always do 
listen when the speaker wears a black 
coat and writes reverend before his name. 
My wife has since told me that 1 was very 
marked all during dinner in my atten- 
tions to my partner, which fact I think re- 
quires corroboration, I know [| looked 
very often at Miss Elliott and wondered 
if Agnes would not think her dress more 
‘“odid’’ than ever. 

It was of heavy purple velvet, with 
great tongues of yellow silk breaking out 
like flames in all directions, There were 
diamonda in ber hair, on ber bare white 
neck, on her beautifully round arma. Her 
beauty was the beauty which, though it 
needed no adornmant, was not afraid to 
challenge it. Whenever she moved there 
was a fiash and glitter, whether from eyes, 
lips, dress or hair, it was difficult to say. 
Nhe was like some beautiful tropical flower 
aparkling with fiery dew, 

“How's your gray mare, Scott?’ called 
out Macdougal! during a sudden lull; ‘I 
heard she was laid up.’’ 

Diana Ellicott paused abruptly in a 
speech which she was addressing to her 
right-hand neighbor, and flashed a sadden 
kiance at meé,in which | thought I read 
both entreaty and defiance, 

“Ob, she's all right now,’’ I returned 
carelessly. ‘My cousin rides her every 
day. She was overridden, that was ail.’ 

“Mind you don’t bave the S. P.C. A. 
down on you,’ said Jack Macdougall; 
“they are the most impertinent lot you 
can imagine." 

“I'll take care,’ | nodded towards Jack; 
“besides, there’s no harm done, and it 
won't bappen again.”’ 

“No? That's lucky, By-the way, that 
wasa long price Girabam of Kaby got for 
bia black pony,’ and so on, and so, till the 
ladies left us and until we followed them 
upstairs, There had been an unwritten 
agreement between Miss Filiott’s relations 
and the Macdougalis, which was now 
nearly ten years old, that that young lady 
and the heiro! the Macdougalls vere to 
marry someday. The young people were 
perfectiy aware of this, and bad been 
‘“Jack"’ and ‘Diana’ to each other from 
ehildbood. 

After dinner, as duty bound, Jack 
sought her side, and | marked with a 
Keen eye, though it was none of my busi- 
neas, that the smile with which she wel- 
comed him was constrained, and that her 
manner was notso warm as the circum- 
stances seemed to demand. Jack on his 
part did not seem a very ardent lover, but 
J am told it is the fashion in the beat 
society to leave such matters to the lady 
and—her mother. | stood at a little dis 
tance talking to a younger Macdougall, 
who was making « collection of bird’s 
eggs and levying contributions on all his 
acg Vaintances 

“Well, bring the big fern-book fiom the 
library,’’ were the first worda I heard 
Diana say N i won't look at that little 


one: I dor miiewe in it. then as Jack 


THE SATURDAY 


obeyed, with a sudden swift movement 
abe gained my side, and “Regy,” she said 
burriedly, “will you get me that golden 
plover’s egg you promised me? Then as 
the boy turned away she continued breatb- 
leasly, ‘Thank you for what you said at 
dinner; at least, for what you did not say. 
Hiow is Dapple Grey? will you sell her 
now? She does not suit your cousin; she 
is far too timid to manage her.” 

‘‘Mina Elliott,’’ I said, irritated at the 
dash of contempt in her last words, “my 
first words are my last. I will not seil 
Dapple Grey. My cousin can manage the 
mare perfectly; she can do anything with 
her.”’ 

I am afraid this last statement was a de- 
liberate falsehood. 

“No, she can't,” returned the lady 
triumphantly; ‘‘sbe can’t make ber takea 
fence,”’ 

“It you chance to be in the low meadow 
to morrow morning,’’ 1 returned deliber- 
ately, ‘I think you will not be able to say 
80 again ”’ 

She favored me with a sudden giance 
out of those wonderful eyes, in which de- 
flance seemed struggling with some other 
feeling, and, bewildered, | laid my hand 
swiftly and roughly on bers, 

“Do you think to compel me to compli- 
ance with your wishes? Ob, no, | am a 
man and I will have my way.’’ She did 
not answer, but struggled to tree her 
hand. 

“My wrist,” she said at last 
“you hurt me."’ 

“I do not burt you if you do not strug- 
gie,’’ I returned in the same low tone. 
“To-morrow, Dapple Grey and Agnes 
shall goover the leaping-bar, | swear il, 
even if both their necks are broken ip the 
attempt.”’ 

“Am I going mad or awl drunk?’ I 
groaned aloud as we drove home about an 
hour later 

“Did you speak, cousin?’ said Agnes 
sloepily. 

“Nothing, dear; | was talking in my 
dreams.”’ 


taintly; 


CHAPTER III. 
“1 would not lend my pony now, 

For all that lady's hire!" 
PP\HE leaping lesson next day was at- 
| tended by cumplete success, With 
less difficulty than my most sanguine 
hopes could have believed, Dapple (irey 
met and overcame every difficulty. Now 
and then | stole a glance at the Abbey 
windows and, thanks toa pair of uncom- 
conly sharp eyes, | caught a glimpse of a 
figure concealed behind a curtain. | was 
not sorry that Miss Elliott should see my 
triumph, but I need hardly say that I con- 


_ cealed the fact of there being an onlooker 


from my cousin, because, after all, she 
was most required to show s#elf- possession. 
and also because | felt an indefinable re 
luctance to mention Miss Elliott’s name 
that morning. It was the same jealous 
feeling which leads a miser to conceal bis 
treasure even from the hand which has no 
desire to grasp it. 

However, we returned to the house 
mutually pleased with each other and 
with the morning's occupation. Here we 
found our clerical of the preceding even- 
ing talking most amicably with Mra, 
Grey. He brought his aunt's apologies, 
who would have done berself the pleas- 
ure of accompanying him, bad it not been 
for a very bad cold. 

Simpson seemed a decentish sort of chap, 
and accepted with eagerness the invitation 
to lunch, which | felt bound to offer him, 
more for Agnes’ and ber mother’s gratifi- 
cation than nyown. What women see sc 
very fascinating in a black coat has always 
been a wystery to me. 

After lunch, having some letters to 
write, | retired to my business-room, 
where in the course of the afternoon a 
note was brought me. | opened the thick 
parchment-like envelope and read as fol- 
lows: 

“Will you lend me Dapple (irey to-mor- 
row? |! shall send him back’’—here some- 
thing had been erased which looked like 
“quite safely,’’ and—‘“in the evening,”’ 
substituted. 

There was neither beginning nor end to 
the note, no date, no place of residence. 
I thought it savored somewhat of a de- 
mand, and even without being told that a 
groom from the Abbey had brought it, 
and waited for an answer, I guessed the 
writer. I| sat wondering how I! could 
word my refusal—for a retusal I decided 
at once it must be—so as to be both polite 
and decided. 1 turned the note over, 
lifted the envelope, and on the flap, evi- 
dently as au afier-thought, was written: 

“If you are still determined not to sel 
her, | am willing to bire ber, either by the 
week or month 


EVENING POST. 


At this, without farther hesitation, I | gig driving upto the Abbey. One day I 


hastily wrote: 

“As I require my mare every day for | 
my cousin’s use, 1 regret that I cannot | 
lend her; and, not owning livery-stables, I 
do not let out any of my horses on hire.” 

Which curt epistie I sealed and sent off 
at once, 

I found myself wondering constantly 
that evening how my note had been re 
ceived at the Abbey, and although I as- 
sured myself over and over again that I 
had heard the last of the incident, I cher- 
ished a hope that Miss Elliott wouldfcon. 
tinue the correspondence. In this hope, 
however, | was disappointed; noton that 
day nor the three following did I hear a 
word of Diana Elliott. 

Every one of those days, Agnes and I 
rode out along the narrow lanes #0 pleas- 
antin summer, but now growing rapidly 
desolate and leafless; but neither coming 
nor going, although | contrived to pass 
the Abbey gates, did I catch a glimpse of 
that face and form which was now e6n- 
grossing my daily thoughts and nigbtly 
dreams. 

About the fourth day I was watching 
Archie grooming Dapple Grey, which per- 
formance was only accomplished with an 
enormous amount of puffing and hissing. 
Suddenly he straightened himself and, 
knocking the curry-comt pretty sharply 
against the yard wall, remarked: 

“Ye'll no hae heard the news they've 
telling up by, Mr. Hector, I’m thinking.”’ 

Archie, in common with every one 
round, always termed the Abbey ‘up 
Pid 

“No, Archie. What news?” 

‘Weel, ye see, as | wes ganging bame 
yestreen, I thought I’d look in at the 
lodge, yonner, for ye ken Tam Lowrie, 
the underkeeper, is married on ane o’ my 
sister's lassies,’’ 

“You, yes, | know,’’ I said impatiently. 
“Well?’ 

“Ah, weel, Jeannie, was na in. That's 
the wife, ye ken, an’ I speered at Tain, an’ 
he said she had gane up by. That’s the 
way wi’ maist feck 0’ the women-folk, ay 
clash, clashing a’ gates, an’ she had gane 
uptothe big hoose tae see the kitchen- 
lass, as is Tam Lowrie’s brither’s gude 
sister; for, frae a’ | hear, she keeps up an 
une ’tred wi’ her.’’ 

“Then you did not see her?’ I asked, | 
finding this story none of the most divert- 
ing. 

“Bide a wee, sir; bide a wee, Ou, ay, 
she cam’ in, an’ the kitchen-lass ran down 
wi’ her—Maggie Kuthertord, they ca’ her; 
ye'll mind, she was evened with Jock Jar- 
dine, yon red-headed hallan-shacker frae 
Dumtries that gied an’ listed at Carlisle, 
Martinmas coming was a year. Well, 
they twa, they jist clashed backwards and 
forrits, an’ they say yon lassie has ta’en 
till her bed.’”’ 

“Who? Miss Elliott? Ill? What is 
the matter?’ I asked eagerly, while | 


| not been well. 


vainly strove to throw an air of indiffer. | 


ence over the remark. 

‘‘Narves, I reckon,’’ was the quiet reply. 
“It’s ay Darves, narves, wi’ the women if 
they canna’ get a’ things their ain gait. 
Losh, Mr. Hector, the lasses are a queer 
lot! ‘Deed, they beat Solomon, an’ he 
kent mair aboot them than he sud, if a’ 
tales be true; an’ 1 winna deny that they 
beat me, wha ay keeped mysell weel awa’ 
frae them.’’ 

Having finished this tirade, Archie ap- 
plied himself to Dapple 4trey’s sides with 
renewed vigor. 

“But Mises Elliott can’t have that ex- 
cuse,”’ | remarked. “She will have most 
things ‘her ain gait,’ I fancy, at the Ab- 
bey.”’ 

“The Aibby’s no’ the warlid, an’ maist is 
no’ a’,’’ was the mysterious reply. ‘Look 
ye, Maister Hector, ye’ll never guess what 
the lassock is after noo? Jeannie tell't 
me that the kitcben-lass tauld her that 
she’s ta’en tae ber bed frae thraw, because 
she canna compass the death o’ Dapple 
Grey! Did ony mortal e’er tell o’ sic daft- 
like goings-on ?”’ 

“Nonsense, Archie. 
word of it”’ 

“Jist what I said. ‘Jeannie,’ que’ I, ‘the 
laird ‘ill no believe bis ain lugs.’ But it’s 
true, fora’ that. She's jist clean demented 
wi’ pride an’ rainpagingness, She can 
scarce pii her fit tae the grun’ for pride, 
an’ whan she she says ‘gang,’ a’ the coun- 
tryside mann jist tear awa’ at her bidding; 
an’ she canna get the meer, an’ she’s 
neither tae haud nor tae bind. An’ she's 
tuk till her bed, an’ she’s grat hersel! jist 
silly, and’ she hadna a lang road tae gang, 
or I'm mista’en.”’ 

The story was so absurd that! altogether 


1 don’t believe a 


refused to give credence to One part of 
t was true, however Miss Elliott was 


ill, for | more than once saw the doctor’s 





waylaid him, a hard-worked, ill-paid, 
cheery man of about fifty. 
“Who is ill at the Abbey ?’’ I asked him 


carelessly. 
“Miss Elliott Woa, Minnie! Steady, 
old girl. You see, Scott, l’ve not had the 


old mare out for two days, and she seems 
inclined to kick the gig over the fence,” 

‘Yea, she seems fresh. What is wrong 
with Miss Elliott; nothing serious, I 
hope ?’’ 

“Ob no,” be replied slightly. ‘It began 
with rather a bad fit of bysterics, as far as 
1 can gather, though the young lady in- 
dignantly denies it; says she never had a 
fit of hysterics in her life; and I am rather 
inclined to believe ber, as she is not a 
hysterical subject. She’ll be all right in a 
day or two. Girls are kittle cattle; you 
don’t know much about them as yet. 
What's this I hear about you and that 
pretty cousin of yours?” 

I shook my head and laughed, and with 
a hasty nod, he settled himself down com- 
fortably into bis gig, and Minnie settled 
herself down into a long striding trot, 
which got over a lot of ground in the least 
possible time, 

The next day I got a letter, which puz- 
zied me excessively. It was written im a 
weak scrawling hand, with the faintest 
ot purple ink, and was from no less a per- 
son than Lady Margaret Munroe, aunt 
and chaperon to Miss Elliott. The letter, 
which was long and rambling, began with 
mnany apologies, and was written to ask 
me to call atthe Abbey as soon as possi- 
ble, that very afternoon if convenient, to 
ask for her, and kindly not to mention it, 
With much inward wonderment and 
curiosity, | found myself at the Abbey 
door about three that same afternoon. 

It was evidently expected, for before I 
could open my lips the footman said, 
‘Lady Margaret, sir? Yes, her ladysbip 
is at home,’’ and I was ushered into a very 
pretty little sitting-room, where Lady Mar- 
garet, whom I had seen before, but never 
spoken to, rose in visible trepidation to re- 
ceive me. She was a nice soft old thing, 
about sixty, with white delicate hands, 
laden with rings and shaded with lace 
rufiies, one of which she extended to me. 

“Oh, Mr. Scott, it is so good of you to 
come, I am sure—I never expected—at 
least, I did not think—it must seem so 
odd, and really I don’t know what to 
say.” 

I could only assure her of my heppiness 
to oblige ber in any matter, and then, to 
give ber a little time, I spoke of the 
weather, so bright and unusual for the be- 
ginning of November; and then asked for 
Miss Elliott, who, I was sorry to hear, bad 
Lady M:rgaret gave a 
short nervous cough and then burst out: 

“Ob, Mr. Scott, I don’t know what to 
say, nor how to say it. But you know she 
never has been denied anything. I re- 
member when she was six, she cried for 
two hours because her monkey died, and 
we had to drive to the Zoological Gardens 
at midnight to get her another, and the 
place was sbut up, and it has been always 
the same thing, we have had to do it over 
again, and I thought I would have died, 
and I’m sure I shall, some day.”’ 

This was such a self-evident proposition 
that I did not venture to contradict it, al- 
though driving over and over again to the 
Zoological Gardens after closing hours 
was more worthy of note. 

“You see,’’ she continued with a little 
gasp, which threatened to end in a sob, 
“she is very different from other girls: 
and she and dear Jack Macdougall have 
really quarreled this time, and she said, 
ob, such sa dreadful thing; she said she 
would rather be blown ontof a cannon—a 
real cannon, not that thing that that 
Mademoiselle something does—than marry 
him, and, of course, what could he say ?”’ 

The number of “that’’ which Lady Mar- 
garet managed to jumble together did not 
tend to enlighten me, 

“I never thought they were suited,’’ she 
went on, “but I thought they might have 
goton. But a cannon, it’s too dreadful, 
and he said he’d light the match rather 
than marry her, so you see they can’t 
marry now.’’ 

“No; if they are both of that opinion, 
certainly not,’’ I replied, smothering a 
laugh. ‘It’s a good thing they made the 
discovery before instead of after the mar- 
riage.’’ 

“Of course,’ she answered; “I am not 
altogether sorry for that; but oh, I am for- 
getting; and you have never said you will 
do it, and it is from a selfish motive that I 
ask it. She would think nothing of rusb- 
ing off to Norway; she did it before, when 


a new gardener killed all the vines; and 


h, Mr. Scott, 1 am not so young as I once 
waa, and this is such dreadful weather for 








traveling. The thermometer was at fifty | 
this morning. The very idea make me 
shiver.”’ 


And shiver she did, as she drew a soft 
creamy shaw! 
poked the fire helplessly and pathetically. 

“But what can I do?’’ I asked, almost 
ready toshake her. “And what has hap- 
pened, what has died, or been killed ?” 

“] don’t know; I know I will. It is 
about your pony; she does not say any- 
thing about it, but she watches from her 
sitting-room window for hours, and when 
she does not speak, I never know what 
ashe will do next. Oh, just listen,’’ as! 
was about to speak; ‘I know she behaved 
dreadfully, but one can’t make rules for 
her like any one elee. Will you sell me 
the pony? I don’t care what money | 
give you; it won't be like selling it to her, 
you know. I don’t care whatI pay for it; 
| am sure peace is a thing | would buy on 
any terms.” 

“] cannot sell ber to any oné, and least of 
all to Miss Elliott; 1am surprised you do 
not see it.”’ 

“Bat to me, Mr. Scott,” she returned 
eagerly. “Itisa very different thing. | 
might bay it for my own use,” 

“It is quite the same thing,’’ I replied 
shortly; ‘selling itto you would be vir- 
tually selling it to Mise Elliott. 
know of your proposition ?” 

Lady Margaret looked ready to faint. 

“Oh, dear no, Idon’t know what she 
would do if she heard of it. Please don’t 
mention it to any one; only yesterday 
she——”’ 

At this moment the subject of our con- 
versation entered and we both looked like 
a pair of thieves detected in robbing a 
cburch. Her attire was sombre enough 
even to have suited the fastidious Agnes. 
She wore a trailing dress of velvet, the 
color of autumn leaves, and a dark shawl. 

“Why, Aunt Margaret?” and she looked 
at her in great surprise, 

“This is Mr. Scott, of Glenmire, whom 
we met at the Macdougalls’,’”’ began her 
aunt fussily and hastily. 

“] know,’ she said indifferently, with a 
careless bow; “onlv I thought you were 
alone. Aren’t you going to have tea 
soon ”’ 

“Yes, yos, dear,” and sherung the bell 
and began talking of everything under the 
sun. 

a * 7. + - * 

I hastened home through the frosty air, 
while the dry leaves crackled and broke 
beneath my tread. |! was revolving a 
weighty problem in my mind anda great 
struggle was going on in my heart. Give 
up Dapple Grey after all? It really would 
be too foolish, but would It not be worse 
than foolish to refuse. Would I grudge 
Dapple Grey ty her, if by that means | 
might sometimes see her? Would I grudge 
the half, the whole of my kingdom, might 
I only be allowed to kiss the hem of ber 
garment? I stopped short in my rapid 
walk and passionately stretched up my 


closer around her, and | 


Does she 








| 


j 
| 








hands to the still, solemn stars, and as | 


though a wind had swept over imy spirit 
and left it suddenly enlightened, I cried 
out: 


‘There is only one woman in the whole | 


world to me; rather let me sometimes be 
near her, gaze on her, speak to her, than 
be the husband of a Queen Regnant!’’ 
Yes, I, Hector Scott, whose pulses had 
never gone a whit faster for any woman 


during all my thirty years, stood trem. | 
bling, shaking at the bare thought—of 


what ? 

Of a pair of sad eyes never to be turned 
with a sudden flash of pleasure to mire; 
of a careless voice never to take on a 
strange new cadence when addressed to 
meé; of a hand, trembling like a captured 
dove, clasped in mine; of the summer 
days without the sun; of the woods with 
the singiog birds flown; of my life without 
Diana Elliott. 

Next day I found great difficulty in 
carrying out my intentions. 


I tore up a! 


countless number of sheets of paper in en. | 


deavoring to couch my meaning in cour. | 
| surprised when they heard what Il had to 


teous terms, At last I wrote: 

“I refused to sell Dapple Grey, and do 
not care to let him out on hire. If youwill 
accept him as a gift, send you groom for 
him, and——” 

Here a shadow fell across the writing- 
table and, looking up, I saw Miss Elliott 
slowly passing the low window. I at once 
hastened to it and opened it as she, hear- 
ing the noise, turned round. 

“Good morning. Is Mra. Grey at home? 
I thought, as this isin thecountry, I would 
waive ceremony and would come across 
this morning.” 


“Yes, | think so,.’’ J] stammered, con 
‘used at her unexpected appearance. ‘‘W 
1 come in ?’’ and the bare idea of seeing 


ier under my roof made my head swim. 
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Once in, she was curious enough. Sat 
down on my chair, looked to see what ink 
and whose pens I used, wandered round 
the room looking at pictures and books, 
and then came back to the table. 

“But what a litter!’’ she repeated; ‘all 
these torn letters.”’ 

“I was trying to write a letter,” 1 said 
with a sudden resoive; “and I found it. 
very difficult to say what I wanted.”’ 

“Was it a private letter or a business 
letter ?” she asked; “I have business let-— 
ters to write, and I can do them so well, | 
you can’t think.”’ 

“Perhaps you will help me with mine?’ | 
I asked, handing her that which I had | 
been writing before her appearance. “This | 
is what I want to say, but I am not sure it 
will please the person to whom it is writ- 
ten. If there is anything in it likely to 
offend, will you tell ine how to frame my 
meaning in more acceptable terms ?”’ 

She took the letter, puzzled and amused, 
Then she read it through, turned from red 
to pale, and then to red again. Slowly she 
twistod the paper between her fingers, but | 
never looked up. Her silence gave me a 
little con fidence. 

“Well,” I said, “how shall I write that 
which I cannot say ?”’ 

“You know 1 cannot,” she said in a low 
voice. “It is utterly absurd; what would 
people say ?”’ 

“Do you care #0 much for what people 
say 7’ | asked softly. ‘And besides, who 
is to know, except you and me? Let it be 
supposed to be a simple business transac- 
tion; you wished the mare, I sold her.”’ 

‘‘Nonsense,”’ she said, with a touch of 
her old coldness and pride,‘‘! would know 
it, and—and—you.”’ 

“And you will not have something in 
common with me, not even such a little 
secret ?’’ I asked reproachfully. 

She suddenly stretched her clasped | 
hands across the table and looked up into 
my face, where I stood opposite, and I was | 
surprised to see a tear glistening on her | 
long eye- lashes, 

“I don’t want to be ungracious,”’ she said, 
with a sweet dignity, but very gently, “but 
I cannot accept your great kindness, || 
have nothing I value as you valine her; I 
cannot offer an equivalent.’’ 

“But you are able to give me something | 
which is priceless, something no one else_ 
can, which is worth the whole world to | 
me.” | 

She did not speak, and | continued: 

“Give me your presence sometimes, Not | 
often, let the times be few and far between, 
if you grudge me this happiness, Only 
let mé see you sometimes, Ah!’ I cried 
with a burst of intense longing, ‘so very 
little for you to give, so much, so very | 
much, for me to receive,”’ 

She looked down and blushed a deep 
red, while she slipped her fingers restiessly 
under a thick gold bracelet which she 
wore, 

“You are not exorbitant,”’ she said at 
last. 

“This is my price,” J said decidedly. 
“You told me once everything had its 
price, I said rudely, boorishly, you had 
not discovered Dapple Grey’s. You know 
it now; will you pay it?” 

“Suppose I will not?” She said this 
without looking at me, but dreamily out 
of the window. 

“1 refuse to suppose any such thing,’ I 
retorted passionately. 

She sighed, but something, as she turned 
away, led me to lean forward and lay my 
hand lightly on hers, which was not with- 


drawn. 
“Fain would [ climb, but that I fear to fall,” 
I quoted. ‘Will you finish it for me?” 


“Don’t you know the end?”’ she asked, 
suddenly laying her other hand on the top 
of mine. ‘‘When a man says, ‘I worship,’ 
what can a woman say? She must wait 
in silence till he says, ‘I love.’’’ 

I drew her closer and closer to my heart, 
‘Sweet, | love,’’ 1 whispered, as I bent my 
head to hers, and she did not turn away. 

* * * * * eo 


Mra. Grey and Agnes were very much 


tell them, and Mrs. Grey looked very wise 
and said, ‘One marriage made many,” 
which speech, taken in conjunction with 
Aggie’s blushes and the Rev. Mr. Simp- 
son’s many Visite, led me to believe that 
the clerical Adonis had crept into my little 
cousin’s heart. Shortly after, their en- 
gagement was public announced, and if 
every wooing is happy which does not 
take long a-doing, surely they will havea 
good modicum of earthly bliss. 

“Archie,”’ ] said one day, as | watched 
him superintending Dapple Grey’s dinner, 
‘| am going to be married 
east SA 


‘Are ye sae? W ee We Mes 


soonest mended; fowk ken their ain busi 


nees beat. 


| mire.’’ 


| her?” he asked in sudden terror. 


| bairn. 


as reg’lar as « Christian,” 


| was good, and wound up by saying: 


/ marry; and I have been thinking you 


| her beid tae gie the meer a watery biash o’ 
| clover or neeps, or sic like dirt, there had 


| and like to live, and most absurdly spoilt. 
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“Don't you want to know who the lady 
is?” I asked, piqued at his indifference. 

“Hoot, toot, led, what differ does it mak’ 
wha itis? A’ jacees are meikie the same: 
Silly brainless oraiers. A hair o’ Dapple 
Grey’s mane is worth mair than the hail 
cleckin’ o’ them.’ 

“Well, you had better make the most of 
her. Dapple Grey won't be long at Gien- 


The old man raised his bowed form and 
looked me full in the face. 
“Ie’t the meer, sir? Ye’ll no hae sauld 


_ “No, but I have given ber to Missa Elliott; 
she always fancied her, you know,” | 
added maliciously. 

Archie's look of astonishment and rage 
was almost ludicrous. 

“The meer!” he ejaculated. ‘4i’en 
awa’? Tae yon lass up by. I nair heard 
the like! Gi’en awa’? The bonniest beast 
about the place. Gude guide us; the lad- 
die’s clean daft. She'll just ding her ain 
harns oot and ding the meer useless, which 
wud be the worse jobo’thetwa. She’ll 
no be fit for a tatie bogle or the month's 





oot,” } 
“No, no, Archie,” I said laughing. “Un. | 


| less I am very much mistaken, Dapple | 


Grey will find herself in clover for the reat | 
of her life.”’ 
“Q§iover !”’ in huge disdain. “I wonner | 


| tae hear ye, Maister Hector, an’ you a wine. | 


like buddy that kens something o’ what a | 
beast sud be gi’en. If the meer in allowed | 
to stam hersell wi’ clover, it’s no long | 
she’ll be for this warl. Ye talk like a | 
Clover, quotha, in the month o’ | 
November forbye; a » that has | 
been used tae her three feeds o’ gude corn 


With some difficulty I got Archie to 
comprehend that clover was but a meta- 
phorical expression for everything that 


“And now, Archie, 1 daresay you can 
guess who the lady ia that I am going to 


must just go up to the Abbey with the | 
mare and look after her there, of course | 
still as ny servant.”’ 

A grin of pleasure lighted up his grim 
features upon hearing that he and his fav- 
orite were not to be parted. 

“Weel, weel, laddie, I daresay ye hae 
the right o’ it. Gin yon lassie tuk it into | 


better be ane wi’ a pickle sense tae hinner | 
her.”’ 
o * -_ * * - 
Diana and I were married next spring, | 
just when the beech woods were donning | 
their spring garb of tender green. About 
a month later Mr. Simpson and Aggie cast 
in their lot together, to the great satisfac- 
tion of Mrs. Grey, and aiso, I should 
think, of the bridegroom's aunt, as it af- 


| forded her an excuse for surprising Teviot.— 
dale with a cap which was fearfully and | 


wonderfully made. Dapple Grey is alive, 


The six years which have since she | 
moved her stable from Glienmire to the | 
Abbey seem but to have rendered her 
more frolicsome and obstinate than ever. 
She is, however, pretty often in requisition 


' now, for as I write I see Archie leading 


her past, with my son and heir, a sturdy 
young man of five, with wide-open eyes 
and temper of his own, perched on her 
back. Dapple my | only remembers her 
years, and walks with a becoming sobriety 
when she feels those small fingers in her 
mane. Wicked and skittish, she may atill 
occasionally be, but she goes where that 
baby voice directs her, and that baby hand 
could lead her all the world over with a 
silken thread. 

“Kiliott,” it is my wife’s voice I hear, 
“come in; it is lesson time.’’ 

“Not yet, mother. Archie says he will 
take m6 to Glenmire to see Aunt Margaret, 
and | am to ride Dapple Grey.’’ 

“Not just now, sweetheart; you shall go 
to Glenmire after dinner.”’ 

“] want to go now," and the voice has a 
pretty wilful ring in it which reminds me 
of another. “I unust go to Aunt Margaret's 
Just now.”’ 


‘Must, Elliott! Noone says ‘must’ to 


mother except father; now come in at 
once.” 
“Father never says must te wou, 


mother,”’ retorted the little beggar saucil y. 

“He said must not to me once when | 
wanted to ride Dapple Gey, Elliott.” 

The boy slid off his perch and ran to bis 
mother’s side. 

“Did he say that to you?” he said in a 
tone of astonishment. ‘Wasit very long 
ago, a4 long as before | was born 7’ 

Archie gave a dry laugh, as the two 
went into the house together, and I joined 
them. 

“Ay, I’m thinking it was lang syne, 
since ye said that txe her, an’! jalouse it 
was na’ said very often. Yon laddie is the 
bonniest, brawest laddie as ever I seen, 
an’ he sits the meer already like a man; as 
for bis mither, he hearkensa till ber lichest 
word sooner than if anither strove with 
him foran hour. An’ the meer took till 
ber frae the first, an’ she is a cannieé 
beastie, an’ kens mair nor she lets on. 
Come awa’, Dapple (rey, ny woman, 6h, 
sirs, Maister Hector, I’m an auld man, ao’ 
sud think shame to be changing my mind 


at my time of life, but yon’san extraordi 
nar’ clever leddy, an’ | dinna mind con 
fessing that | think whiles the gray mares 
the better borke 
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Scientific and Useful. 


MULTIPLS Key.—A multiple has been 
invented which is said to be capable of 
making or breaking two or more electric 
currents atthe same time. It is claimed 
that the instrument will record variations 
of 1-1000th of a second. 

(Lass FLooRs.—A warehouse in Paris 
has been built with glass floora. The ini- 
tial cost is considerably more than that of 
the ordinary floor, but, in view of the fact 
that toughened glass is so much more dur- 
able than wood, the experiment ia likely 
to prove cheaper in the end. 

Tue Last PLAN.—The latest engineer 
ing and ship canal idea is to dispense with 
the 24 locks in the Welland canal leading 
from Lake Erie to Lake Ontario, and to 
make the whole drop of 326 feet between 
these two lakes in two pneumatic balance 
locks, built of steel, operated by com 
pressed air, and large enough to admit 
veaseia of ocean draught. The greatest 
lock now in existence is on the Manchester 
Ship canal, 45 feet high. 

ANTISKPTIO PAPER.—An antiseptic pa- 
per, which, it is stated, may be applied 
over wounds and fixed In position with a 
bandage, can be prepared by imprognating 
sheets of unsized paper with mercuric 
chloride. This is dissolved in the propor- 
tion of two and a half drachins toa pint of 
distilled water (previously sterilised by 
boiling) and six drachins of pure giyce- 
rine added. After thoroughtly soaking, 
the paper is allowed to dry, and is then 
ready for use, 

Busts AND STaTURS,—A correspondent 
of aacientific journal states that a bust or 
statue can be most thoroughly cleaned, 
provided it has not been painted, oiled, or 
waxed, by inverting itand filling it with 
water free from iron. ‘The water is then 
allowed to filter through the plaster. After 


| the filtering has been kept up for a sufli- 
‘cient time, and the outside surface occa- 


sionally washed with water and a soft 
brush, the plaster is allowed to dry. It is 
then found that all the dust has been 
wiped out of the pores of the cast, which is 
thus restored to its original whiteness. 


Farm and arden, 


BERRI ES,—Currants and gooseberries co 
quite as weil in the partial shade of 
medium sized orchard trees as if fully ex- 
posed to the sun. Blackberries and rasp- 
berries may also be grown between the 
trees in an orchard, but if #0 one must not 
forget to make doubleapplications of plant 
food, otherwise the trees or the samail fruits 
will be starved. Successful double crop- 
ping must be accompanied by double feed- 
ing. 

Diskask.— When any kind of contagious 
disease appears on a farin no one should 
go into the yards or pens and then into the 
adjoining farm, a8 the smallest particle of 
dirt or inanure nay serve to carry the dis- 
éane to the neighbor's flock or herd. Even 
the walking across a field upon which dis- 
eased cattle or sheep have access may be 
the means of spreading ‘t to other flocks 
or herds. All diseased animals should be 
separated from thowe that are healthy. 

Hous.— When hogs are being fattened 
they are higher fed and have very little 
exercise, Under such conditions they are 
hable to acidity of the stomach, and ashen, 
salt, lime and charcoal are sought by the 
hogs to correct this and answer the de- 
mands of the blood. No doubt thatin 
lieu of these, the sulphur and other ele- 
ments of coal are sought for the same pur- 
poss, The pig readily finds out what his 
stomnach and biood needs if given a chance. 
Many swine growers have referred to thia 
matter, noting that fattening bogs like fine 
coal. 

Horses.—It is sald that the Arabs have 
two methods of estimating what wil! be 
the height of horses. By the first a cord is 
stretched from the nostrils over the ears 
and down along the neck, This distance 
is compared with that from the withers to 
the feet. The colt will grow asmuch taller 
as the first distance oxceeds the second. 
By the other method the distance between 
the knee and the withers is compared with 
that from the knee to the coronet. If it 
has reached the porportion of two to one 


the horse will grow no taller. 
IN 
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Of Necennity. 

‘Necessity has no Law,’ the proverb 
paradoxically tells us; not because it is 
lawless, but because it is in itself a law, 
and moreover because itis so strong that 
it imposes laws upon all of us, Neces- 
sity is shunned and disliked, and has 
been pretty fairly abused. There is not 
one complimentary epithet applied to it, 
it is called savage, bitter, harsh, violent, 
unfriendly, sudden and unforeseen, 
urgent, pressing, bard, rigid, inevitable 
and insuperable. And yet what has it 
not done for man? It has long ago 
been called the mother of Invention, 
and one hardly need say that the daugh- 
ter has been the chief benefactress of 
the world, 

The uses of adversity are sweet, be- 
cause with them comes grim, ungainly, 
harsh but kindly necessity, A man who 
is dandled and nuzzled like a baby, isa 
baby all his life. He never knows what 
really is in him or what he can do until 
he is forced to do something. When a 
a dog or a young child is thrown into 
the water it will sirike out of necessity, 
as weany. The battle of life is gener- 
ally fought under difficulties, with the 
sun in our faces, up hill, without aid, 
and with a strong foe pressing us just 
as we are spent, 

Troubles, opposition, crosses and dis- 
appointments are the ladders by which 
the true man rises. ‘*What is poverty,’ 
said a German writer, “that a man 
should murmur at it? It is the pain 
which a maiden feels when her ear is 
pierced, and we hang a precious jewel 
in the wound.”’ 

‘“Difficulty,’’ said Burke, ‘tis a severe 
instructor, set over us by the supreme 
ordinance of the parental guardian and 
instructor who knows us better than we 
know ourselves, as He loves us better 
than we do, He that wrestles with us 
strengthens our nerves, and sharpens 
our skill; our antayonist is thus our 
helper,”’ 

Let us say, then, that man is the crea- 
ture (the word is a bad one, but we will 
continue to use it) of circumstances over 
which he has control. If he has strength, 
he bends those circumstances to his own 
benetit Ile is just like a 
nurse witha baby, if the nurse knows 


Or purpose, 
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observation, was to him something very 
wonderful, and worthy of acute study. 
Kut the necessity which had thrown 
him into the Tower gave him time and 
leisure to think. He was mastered by 
fate in one way, but he rose superior to 
tate in another, and made a brilliant 
discovery rather than continue upknown 
and unnoticed, like the hundreds of 
other prisoners who have bent to for- 
tune, and rotted in their dungeons in 
ignoble despair. 

Man is an indolent animal, and fone 
of ease. Give him the surroundings of 
a soft sky, a warm sun, a beautiful at- 
mosphere, winds that fan his cheeks 
softly, birds that sing about him, breezes 


that waft spicy scents upon the gale, 


and a kindly mother earth, which if 


_ you “tickle her with a hoe laughs with 
‘a hatvest,’’ and it is not dificult to say 


her business, she stills, conquers and | 


moulds the child to her times and wants; 
it she is weak, the baby conquers her. 


If we are foolish, we are indeed the | 


creatures of circumstance and the sport 
of accident, but if we are wise we mould 
them to our good. The act of seizing 
Opportunities, and of turning accident 
to account, is the proof of a greal man. 
The Marquis of Worcester has been 
quoted as having, when a prisoner, dis- 
covered the power of steam by seeing a 
flask containing some wine thrown on a 


{ 


lire, and observed that the steam gener- 


ated therein blew the cork out. There, 
said he, was forces lie was not over- 
borne by that little exhibition, but set 
to and thought it out 

What wa every body else a mere 
omn ace matter, happening every 
day inthe week, and calling forth n« 








what man becomes, Without exertion 
he falls into utter luxury. He aban- 
dons energy, and, like the companions 


(of Ulysses, lies down in the pleasant 
-vales, content to dwell in poverty so 


long as he is able to live in indolence. 
The benefits of nature, the very gifts of 
Giod, seem to be thrown away upon un- 
grateful man. If we place bim in an 
inland where all nature smiles, he be- 
comes too often cruel, lazy, inactive, 
sensual and ljuxurious; but if it be 
pinched by necessity, he at once throws 
off luxurious vices and rises to a full 
moral height. 

The moat fertile and productive por- 
tions of the earth are not those really 
made 80 by nature, but those wherein 
man has had to struggle with nature. 
Barren Scotland produces more thau 
fertile and productive Sicily; the land of 
Holland, often pinched with cold, and 
defended from the sea only by the in- 
cessant industry and watchfulness of its 
inhabitants, is a hundred times more 
valuable than the same quantity of land 
in Jamaica, which teems with 
fertility. 

True enough indeed is it then that 
‘““Necessity, oftener than facility, has 
been the mother of invention; and that 
the most prolific school of all has been 
the school of difficulty. Some of the 
best workmen in the world have had 
the most indifferent tools to work with.” 
But it is not tools that make the work- 
man; it is the man who rises above the 
broken tool, the bad vehicle, the bar in 
his progress, the difficulty which sur- 
rounds him, 

How much wisdom is to be learnt 
from the words in the old Apologue or 
history of Samson, that out of the eater 
came forth meat, and out of the strong 
came forth sweetness. Pushed forward 
by the force which nature puts upen 
him, mau can and does arrive at won- 
derful results, The cruelties which na- 
ture or his fellow-man subjects him to 
prove almost always the bountiful kind- 
ness, 

Men, who complain of fate, of posi- 
tion, of Providence, are weak and fool- 
ish. Every man and every nation, like 
every flower, moss, lichen, tree, or ani- 
mal, is fitted, beautifully fitted, for its 
or his place. Therein, necessity is in- 
exorable. 

A black man who lives delightedly in 
the torrid zone, and who works with 


what energy he has under the rays of a) 
lus to action, but to improve and de- 


burning sun, has little chance ander 
the North Pole Necessity fits him for 
his sphere as to climate and country, 
but beyond that it will urge him to 
make his land beautiful, his mind culti- 
vated, his position dignified, his aspira- 
tions grand and heavenward. Let him, 
as men and nations too often do, neg- 
lect these urgings, and in a short time 
he will not hear them. 

The heart grows dulled, the brain 
torpid with indolence; the vation de- 
clines from its position, the man sinks 
Lo the savage; still, work must be done. 
Other men seize him and enslave 
he is bound to work; all nature 


him, 
18 astir- 


} 


ring, there is no pause, no no hin- 


The 


Inenced Lis atl 


et, 


drance race Of mankind has com- 


is switleat pace me 


fall, another takes his plave, urged on- 


great 
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ward by that which is the mistress of 
us all, beautiful necessity. 











CHILDREN hunger perpetually for new 
ideas. They wili learn with pleasure 
from the lips of parents what they deem 
drudgery to study in books; and, even 
if they have the misfortune to be de- 
prived of many educational advantages, 
they will grow up intelligent if they en- 
joy in childhood the privilege of listen- 
ing daily to the conversation of intelli- 
gent people. A silent home is a dull 
place for young people—a place from 
which they will escape if they can, 
How much useful information, on the 
other hand, is often in pleasant conver- 
sation, and what unconscious, but ex- 
cellent mental training is iively, social 
argument ! 


EquaLitry of rank there can never 
be; equality of wealth there can never 
be; equality of intellect there can Dever 
be; equality of influence there can never 
be. Such is the ordinance of God’s 
providence, In the will of man, as in 
the world of nature, there must always 
be the molehills as well as the moun- 
tains, and the thistles as well as the 
forest trees. But equality of hopes, 
equality of aims, equality of essential 
happiness, equality of pure and true 
thoughts, there may be; and equality of 
common destiny there is, 





Ir is one of Ruskin’s pithy sayings 
that ‘‘the obstinacy of the mean man is 
in the pronunciation of ‘I,’ and the ob- 
stinacy of the great man in the pronun- 
ciation of It.’*’ This diflerence may be 
said to divide all energetic men and 
women into two yveneral classes—-thore 
whoare bent upon establishing them- 
selves, and those who are bent upon 
establishing something which they hold 
more important, 


NEVER anticipate an evil. The dog 
does not suffer so much as the man, be- 
cause he does not feel any pain until 
the blow that hurts him has been struck, 
while the man fears that he will be 
struck, and so suffers twice instead of 
once. An Eastern proverbsays, ‘He is 
miserable once who meets with ill-for- 
tune, but twice who fears it before it 
comes.”’ 





Ir is only when our path leads down 
into some dark gorge of trial where no 
sunbeams fall, that we learn the worth 
of the lamps of heavenly promise. Their 
beams shone dimly as we walked in the 
sunshine of human joy and strong 


/ earthly hope; but now, in the darkness, 


they flash out in brilliancy, and change 
night into day. 


A GoopD servant, imagination is the 
proverbial bad master. Holding the 
torch, it enables the leader of the intel- 
lectual forces to find the right way. 
When it assumes the place of leader on 
its own account, it lands the whole 
cohort in the morass of absurdity, and 
leaves them there. 





THERE are ways enough of advant- 
ageously helping our fellow-men, pro- 
vided we keep in view the grand lead- 
ing principle not to paralyze or deaden 
their faculties by withdrawing the stimu- 


velop them by every effort we make in 
their behalf. 


I KNOw of but one safe thing in the 
universe—and that is truth. And I 
know of but one way to truth for an in- 
dividual mind—and that is unfettered 
thought. And I know of but one path 
tor the multitude to truth—and that 
thought freely expressed. 


Poor is the education which 
the muscles while it tries to 


is, 


neglects 
inform the 
mind; the highest life is ever the apt 


perfection of the two—the shrine of soul 
set fair in the temple of body 

: F al Arm s-lenyti! 
Neve! irh a Diessily round LO see 


whether it has a dark side of it. 





—_-_—— 


CONFIDENTIAL CORRESPONDENT». 





0. V. W.—We do not publish the story 


in book form. 


F. H.—Conard, from the German, means 
“able counsel.” 


FLo,—The renumeration would depend 
on the skill of the iady; long practice is re- 
quired to inake a good shorthand writer. 


N. A. Q —We do not know the book 
you mention. You might write, asking about 
it, to Porter & Coates, Publishers, this city. 


M ACA ROON.—Macaroons used to be called 
March panes, from the medi@wval Latin, Mar- 
tis panes, ‘Bread of March." The recipe for 
the making of macaroons is very old. 


ARTHUR, —Tbhe length of an engagement 
depends on 80 many circumstances with 
which no one but the parties concerned have 
anything to do, that it is fmpossible for as to 
advise you how long it should last. 


S. P.—Pnysicians are pronoancing that 
it ix highly injurious to children's eyes to 
have lights burning in their bedrooms; for in- 
stead of allowing perfect rest to their optic 
nerves this keeps them in action, 


W.S. W.—If the picture really bears 
the date of 1324 it must have been puton as a 
joke. Ot] painting, in the ordinary use of the 
term, only came into use after the year 1400, 
It the painting is of any value itis simply on 
xccount of its merits, and any picture dealer 
will give you some estimate of ita age and 
price, 

L. O —An excellent liquid blacking for 
shoes is nade thus: Rub together | pound of 
finely powdered ivory black; *, pound of trea 
cle and 2 ounces of sweet oil, until the oil is 
perfectly killed; then add 1 pinteach of beer 
and vinegar, To make a paste blacking, rub 
together 1 pound of treacle, 14 pounds of 
ivory black and two ounces sweet oil. Add to 
thisa ywillof vinegar, and allow the mixture 
to stund « duy or two beiore using. 


Lorra.—There are private instructors 
who teach elocution to young persons who 
wish to become actors or actresses, and give 
them a good deal of information abont the 
business of the theatrical profession. But no 
one can learn to bean actor in that way. He 
must get a subordinate situation on the stage, 
and, unless he happens to be a genius, work 
his way up by slow degrees, doing a great deal 
of hard and disagreeable work for small pay. 


NORTH: WEstT.—Gold is employed for the 
hooks and lings of ear-rings for the simple 
reason that gold does not rust like iron or tin, 
nor acquire a deposit of verdigris like copper. 
Apart from the reason that the wearer is thus 
preserved froin all risk of blood po'soning, it 
is also clear that as car-rings are worn asa 
decoration, to wear them of fron or tin in- 
stead of gold would defeat the main object 
desired. 


K. L G.—The custom of showing the 
flug at half mast originated trom the way at 
sen Of showing the pre-eminence one shipehad 
over the other in time of warfare. The van- 
quished always had to lower its flag, while the 
victor’s would be raised as high as possible in 
exultation. To lower a flag is an act of sub. 
mission, or betokens respett to a supertor, or 
isa signal of distress. The hoisting of a flag 
half mast high came to be used, therefore, as 
a sign of mourning and respect. 


Fk. Kk B.—The motto “Honi soit qui mal 
y pense,” “Evil (or shame) to him who evil 
thinks,’ was said to have been the indignant 
remonstrance of Edward ILI. when he saw a 
siuileon the faces of some guests when the 
beautiful Countess of Salisbury dropped the 
blue ribbon that formed her garter. Tradt 
tion says that he tied it round his own knee, 
adding, ‘I will make the proudest noble in the 
land to think itaun honor to wear this band," 
and he then instituted the “Order of the Gar- 
ter."’ 

R. J. W.—To ramove paint from stone, 
common washing soda has been effective. It 
must be disselved in hot water, and applied 
hot. A correspondent who has tried it says 
he found that three pounds of soda toa gallon 
of water, laid on with a common paint brush, 
answered the purpose admirably, softening 
the paint in a short time, so that it was easily 
removed with a stiff! scrubbing brush. After- 
wards, on adding a few ounces of potash to 
the solution, it softened it more readily than 
with the soda only. The stone in both cases 
was 4 fine freestone. 


MINSTREL —Clytemnestra was the wife 
of Agumemnon, King of Argos. He went to 
the Trojan War,and when he returned she 
inurdered him, 4s well as Cassandra, and 
would have murdered her son Orestes if he 
had not fled. Clytemnestra then married 
fEyzistheus, and after seven years of absence 
Orestes returned and murdered them both to 
avenge the murder of his tather, Agamemnon. 
In this he was assisted by his friend, Pylades, 
with whom he had been brought up at his 
uncle’s court. The Greek tragedies are very 
grand in poetry, but the subjects are often re- 
pulsive. 

E. 
lication should be 
hand, and all the 


H.—Manuscripts intended for pub- 
written in a clear, legible 
rules of grammatical con 
struction strictly adhered to. Unless a person 
inderstands capitalization of proper names, 
ordinary punctuation and paragraphing, it 
would be useless to attempt to furnish liter- 
ary material to this or any other publication. 


St another most important matter should 

rhe i A serial story, or eketch, or 

” matter how beautifully penned, ff 

lent, adventure, or sympathy 

is not considered worth the paper upon which 
it is written 





FLYING-FISH. 


BY M. MONKIL SOUTT. 





Out where the sky and the sky-blue sea. 
Merge in a mist of sheen 

There started a vision of silver things, 
A leap and a quiver, and flash of wings, 
The sky and the sea between. 


la it of birds from the blue above 
Or fish from the depths that be, 
Or is tt the ghosts, 

In silver hosts, | 
Of birds that were drowned at seat 





Lady Jane’s Jam Pot. 


BY K. L. 8. 





month, and the result? Well, I leave 
you to judge for yourselves. 

On a Scottish moor was a farm-house, 
and it and the moor formed part of a 
young Laird’s property; thie farm he let 
not long ago to a young Mrs, Alleyn, 
whose husband had been ordered to some 
ublivable climate, and so declined her 
sweet wish to accompany him; and times 
being bad, the moor was rented that same 
year to a friend of the Laird’s, Sir Marma- 
duke Cairns. 

Mrs, Alleyn was young, pretty, and | 
sociable. She had two little children, and | 
for their sakes, as much as her own, de- 
camped during the captain’s absence to 
this solitude in the wilds. After a week 
she found the solitude unbearable, and 
wrote a pathetic and tragic account to a 
young woman of fashion, who knew just 
how much to believe, and bow much to 
let slide. Anyway, this young woman 
packed all ber “old rags’ in one medium- 
sized trunk, and departed from Town one 
glorious July evening for the north of 
Aberdeenshire. 

She traveled all night and into the fol- 
lowing day, when, thirsty, hot, tired, 
hungry, sick with hope deferred, and very 
dusty, she at last heard the welcome name | 
of her destination echoing down the plat- | 
form. In another moment she bad, 
alighted, and sought for her frieud. ad 
rustic came up, and in broad Scotch, en- 
quired if she were the Lady Jane Dunlop, | 
snd if so, would she kindly just “bide a | 
wee” for the other lady who was coming. 

Lady Jane promptly sat down on her | 
trunk, opened her parasol, and declared | 
her intention to bide any number of | 
‘‘wees,”’ whatever they might be, so long | 
as her reward would eventually appear. 

In lees than five minutes wheels were 
heard, and then a figure flew through the 
apology for a station and up to the lady on 
the box. 

“Jenny, 
come ?”’ 

‘*Pears like it,’’ said Lady Jane. 
were you nct hereto meet me?” 

“Oh, my dear, my dear! I'll tell you | 
all about that as we drive along.’”’ Then, 
pointing to the modest little trunk, ‘That 


A MONTH of sunsbine! A_ whole 








you angel! You’ve never 


“Why } 


all? Here, porter, take this out to the 
cart.” 

‘‘What bave you got?” asked Lady 
Jane. ‘“Donkey-shay ?’’ 

“Exactly! How did you guess? Pony 


lost a shoe coming here, so stopped at the 
blacksmith’s—man out—only wife at home 
—said he would not be beck for quarter-of- 
an bour—saw donkey cropping the grass— 
unbarnessed the pony, and came to meet 
your ladyship with this.” 

“Ripping! Does it go?’ 

“Like winking.’’ 

‘Cis, you're worth your weight in gold.”’ 

Mra, Alleyn prodded the ass with the 
point of her parasol, and turned to look at 
her triend, 

“Angel, that you are, Whatever made 
you come?”’ 

“You, of course. What else do you 
#U ppose ?’’ 

Pause, employed in shoving un tne don- 
key. 

“Your people mind ?” 

“Not they. Heard from Captain Alleyn 
lately ?”’ 

And 80 on, as women will when they 
Ket together after a lapse of time, and can 
46 a8 disjointed and disconnected as they 
please, sure of mutual understanding. 

When they finally reached the farm, 
Lady Jane went mad. She had been boxed 
up in London for two months of the sea- 
son, sorely against ber will, and in need of 
& vent. 

‘You blessed old thing, you! You mean 
to say we are absolutely alone bere, and 
Can do any mortal thing we like without 
being spied upon ?’’ 

Anything—absolutely anything 

Seems like Heaven ! Lady 
wito a sigh, and then she hugged thecbila- 
rén and rolled them over in the heather, 


said Jane 


OE ramp cee 


THE SATURDAY 


aud behaved like the March bare and the 
hatter in one. 

Ten blissful days passed lazily by, no 
Dewspapers, unless they went two miles 
off, to the village, to buy them, and pre- 
cious few letters, because the gay world 
from which they were voluntary exiles 
respected their wish for solitude as a salve 
to their consciences just at this ‘busy 
time.”’ 

Then, at the end of ten days, the Laird 
suddenly wade his appearance, having 


_ ridden over from the Castie; he put up his 


bhoree and came in to luncheon. 

Lady Jane was most awfully pleased to 
see him, so was Mra. Alleyn; bat they 
neither wanted the other to guess as much, 
80 both said it was a ‘‘great bore’’ his com- 


ing in this way; but of course it could not | 
be helped, and they must just make the | 


best of it! 
Their best was apparently so much better 
thau anything he was accustomed to in 


| bis farms, that it ended in his staying the 


whole afternoon, and joining in a tea pic- 
nic that had been promised to the child- 
ren, and could not be avandoned solely on 
his account. 

After this be got into the way of drop- 
ping in atthe farm whenever he was in 
the neighborhood, and Lady Jane and 
Mrs. Alleyn gave up the little ruse of call- 
ing bim a bore, and smiled upon him 
openly, and agreed it was a very good 
thing to see a man sometimes. Women 
were apt to rusticate if left too long to 
themsel ves. 

Mrs. Alleyn asked him one day if he 
would be shooting there on the 12:h. 

“I shan’t,” he replied, “but Cairns prob- 


| ably will. You know, I’ve let this moor 
to bim.”’ 

“So you have, I forgot. When does he 
come ?” 


“To-morrow, I believe. Have you ever 
met him ?’’ 

“Yes, my hasband knows him. 
very nice, I fancy.” 

“Oh, very. Good sort all round.” 

W hen they were once more alone, Lady 


He's 


Jane turned to her friend. “Cis,’’ shesaid, | 


“I’ve got a bet about that man.” 

‘What, the Laird?” 

‘No, no. the Jam-pot. ’ 

‘“‘Jam-pot?’’ 

‘‘Well, Marmalade, it you like it better.”’ 

Mrs. Alleyn stopped in her work as 
though she were thinking. 

‘*You dear old goose, I mean Cairns, of 
course. It he’s Cairns, he must be Mar- 
inalade; and if he’s Marmalade, he must 
be in a jam-pot. Fancy having to explain 
that!” 

‘‘Well, what's your bet ?’’ 


“Why Ted—one of the Ansons, you | 
| swooped down into the village, and asked 


know—bet me ton pounds that he would 
propose tome. They say he wants a wife, 
aod Teddy thinks, finding me up in these 
wilds, he’!l look upon me as a gift straight 


| from above.”’ 


“Jenny, really !’’ 

‘“That’s what be said, darling. 
quoting his words.” 

“Well, and what do you mean to do?” 

“Get the ten pounds, my love. Times 
being bad, and me but the daughter of an 
Irishman.”’ 

“Then you don’t want to meet this man, 
I suppose ?”’ 

“Not want to meet him? 
do, and have some fun.” 

“Fun with you, my dear, usually means 
mischief.”’ 

“Well, anyway, I’ve got to piay fair. 
Teddy said, provided | made myself agree- 
able, as | usually do, and looked nice and 
all that sort of thing, in sbort played the 
game, he’d bet any amount that the old 
thing would recognuiz9 me as another 
orange, fit for the family jar. See?” 

Mrs. Alleyn smiled under protest. ‘I 
don’t believe he is old,” she seid thought 


I’m only 


Of course I 


fully. 
“May be not. Let's look bim up in the 
book. Thirty-five; thirty-five this year. 


| Just ripe for picking.” 


“Jenny! And you took the best?’ 

“Yea, double or quits.”’ 

“Well, I spec’s you'll lose.”’ 

Lady Jane answered with decision. ‘I 
spec’s I won't,” quoth she. . 

The Laird’s mother, a sweet, charming 
gentie old lady, whoeeldom left the house, 
save to tootle round the grounds in a 
wheel-chair, wrote, at this time, a pretty 
pote to her son's tenant, éxplaning the rea- 
son sbe could not cali in person, and beg- 
ging, a8 a favor to an invalid, that she and 
Lady Jane would go to see her. 

So after breaking the ice they went fairly 


often, sometimes to lunch in state, and 
sometimes to tea informally; and finally 
to dine and sleep there on the night « f the 


fi of 


12th. The Castle was fu 
good spirits; the men bad bad capital sport, 
and of course that pleased the women; and 


guests, B11 in 


EVENING POST. 


the two exiles rejoiced to find themselves 
back in their owu element after three 
weeks of vegetation. 

Naturally enough after that they came 
to be included regularly in the Castile pro- 
gramme, and Sir Marmaduke being of a 
friendly spirit, and baviog only nen at bis 
little box the other side of the moor, was 
wont to arrange that the beat place for 
luncheon wasn ar the farm-house, where 
it was bardly te be expected that Mrs. Al- 
leyn and her friend should partake of fru- 
gal fare, within four walls, when there 
was enough and to spare in the sunshine 
without 

They very soon came to be one large 


party, either the Castie people shot on Sir | 


Marmaduke’s moor, or Sir M. and his 


friends shot over the Laird’s moor. It was | 


&@ most happy arrangement, and it was 
wonderful how handy, not to say attrac- 
tive, this particular farm proved on a hot 
afternoon for tea. 

Folk said that the Laird and Sir Mar- 
madukeé slipped off sometimes and left 


their guests to shoot alone for almost an | 


hour on one side of the moor, and after 
this had happened two or three times, and 
they found what they said was true, they 
then started saying a great deal that was 
absolutely untrue. Kut, of course, asthey 
were right in the first instance, the other 
folk to whom they said it naturally be 
lieved them incapable of invention, and 
passed on the gorsip with additions, 
There were remnants of genteel families 
living in the littie village who made it 
their business and profit in life to meddle 
with other people’s concerns, and the leas 
Providence bad given them to do, so muct 
the more did somebody elise find them 
active and willing workers in the ert of 
detracting from other folks’ characters, 
They meant no mischief, not they! 
They were the most guileless souls that 
éver tolded lavenaer between their party 
silks, but to repeat what they knew, and 
to know what they would not venture to 
repeat! was to them what the sudden ap 
parition of an iceberg would be toa Polar 
bear entombed in a stuffy menagerie. 
They had met Lady Jane a'd Mrs. Al- 
leyn wore than once at the Castle, and ad- 
mired them in #0 much as close proximity 
demanded; but ata distavce, and beaind 
their backs, they spoke their minds, They 


the fashions of the day, the manvers and 
behavior of the risen generation, and said, 
“Though they did not mind a good deal 
themeel ves,”’ with a nod of the head sug- 
gestive of untold naughtiness, ‘yet these 
ladies really surprised them all !’’ 

Then Lady Jane and Mrs, Alleyn heard 
of these murmurs, and oneafternoon they 


every biessed soul they met to come up 
and “Lunch with them and the shooters 
one day in the tollowing week !”’ 

Those who were asked accepted with 
alacrity, and rushed off to tell the leas 
fortunate what a sweet pretty dress Mrs. 
Alleyn had worn, and what simple charin- 
ing manners Lady Jane had had, and how, 
after all, they believed there was no harin 
inthem. It was only play. 

And when the elder ones heard the 
younger ones talking like this, they grew 
frightened, and begged them to remember 
that everyone must draw the line some 
where, and their line was good old-fash- 
joned whipeord, not modern silk elastic, 
like Lady Jane Dunlop's, 

So the day came, and the good souls en- 
joyed itasthey had never enjoyed any- 
thing in all their lives before, They were 
80 pleased with themselves! They had 
been so useful! Mrs. Alleyn had said she 
really did not know what she should have 
done if they had been prevented coming 
and Lady Jane had whispered that men 
were ao difficult to entertain a4 a rule; but 
to-day, Of course, it was different. And 
they had laughed and deprecated, though, 
of course, they knew all the time why it 
was different. 

There was only one thing about which 
there could be a question raised, and that 
wasa amall action j iat before lunch in 
connection with a piece of white heather, 
Lady Jane had happened to light upon 
some, and, breaking asprig, had stuck it 
in ber belt. There was nothing in that of 
course, but afterwards, when the Laird 
and bis friends appeared, there was a good 
deal of chaff about it, and Sir Marmaduke 
had produced a noble bunch from his 
pocket, and offered it on bended knee, be 


fore them all, with his hand on his heart 
I wive thee all, I 
Chnough poor that offer 

he bad said, and Lady Jane had lia 

and taken it withouta . ” 

fore them a au “£ivea . 

already stuck in ber veil 


Now about the propriety of this proceed 


| collected in parties at tea, and denounced | 


9 


ing there was much discussion, Sopby 
and ber mamta were at variance. Sophy 
said, ‘it was the :nost natural thing In the 
world. Anyone could see that, Lady Jane 
was accustomed to such things every day, 
and received attentions as naturally as 
they were given.’’ Sophy’s mamma said, 
‘More's the shame. It was not right to 
encourage men in that way. Nhe had al- 
ways understood an offering ot white 
heather to mean a proposal; and if it didn’t, 
and if there was nothing in it, why, pray 
hadn't some of the men they knew found 
little bits for them ?"’ 

Sophy blushed at the bare idea, and said 
she “was thankful they hadn't’; and her 
sisters backed her up, and owned It would 
have been an altogether different thing; 
and mamma had said, “Why, pray?’ 
again, ina tonetoat would have denoted 
hull in anybody else, 

‘Because | shouldn't bave known what 
to do,"’ said Sophy deepalringly, ae though 
the Laird himself were on his knees before 
her, waiting her acceptance. 

“No,” said her sisters, ‘“‘none of us are 
equal to that sortof thing. Sophy would 
have been so overwhelmed by sach an 
honor, that shed have blushed ascariet, 
and stood on one leg, and looked at you, 
and papa, all of us, tosee what we thought, 
and tumbied down, and wriggled up 
again, and made us a laughing stock 
wouldn't you, Soph?” 

And Sophy assented with aad regret, but 
mamina told them to “be quiet. She never 
heard such nonsense, Talking as though 
they didn’t know how to behave!" And 
the girls murinured, sotto voce, “Neitber 
w6 do, now we have seon Mra, Alleyn and 
imdy Jane."’ 

But this confession of ignorance was 
more than any fond parent could stand. 
“LT can just tell you,” she said with un- 


| necessary warcoth, ‘thatit ian’t wy daugh- 


tora that are being made laughing atocke, 
of, No, they are respected wherever they 
Kol’ In her flurry she talked as though 
they were absent for a time from home. 
“Bat | know what men think of young 
women like those two; and Mra, Alleyn, 
being married, ought to know as well,’’ 
Then she left the room with dignity. 

“It's all very tine,’ said that naughty 
Sophy, after the door was closed, “but 
naming thought everything they said and 
did pertectly right as long as we were with 
them. It’s only now she’s thought it over, 
aud heard us talk as though we admired it, 
that she minds, Ob, girls! It muat be 
nice to be like Lady Jane. What do you 
think Laaw ? Ooly you must never tell 
maninoe.”’ 

“Ob, never!’ they said, and they pulled 
up their chairs and craned their necks till 
the'r heads all metina beap, and Sophy 
proudly began her narrative: 

“After lunch the men began to smoke, 
and everybody talked to everybody else, 
The Laird and Sir Marmaduke went and 
sat down clone to Lady Jane, both of them, 
one on each side of her, and she never 
xoermed to notice, but went on talking to 
Aunt Martha. | should have been so em- 
barrassod, shouldn't you? Well, there 
they sat, and presently Lady Jane took off 
her hat, Just a common straw, with a rib- 
bon round it, and leant back againasta tree, 
Sir Marmaduke Cairns stretched himueelf 
out, and pulled his cap enough over his 
oyes to look aa if he were asleep, but I 
could 560 he was awake and watching her. 
Then the Laird rested bimself on one elbow 
like this,’’ illustrating his attitude on the 
floor, “and talked quietly to her between 
the pulls of bis cigar. | heard hiin ask her 
for a piece of heather, and what do you 
think she sald? Nothing! Just put out 
her band and pulled a bit of purple ling, 
and held it out to bin. 

“<t don’t mean that,’ he said. ‘You know 
I don’t.’ 

“Sheonly !aughed and threw it away. 
‘Whatdo you mean then?’ she said with 
her eyes tightshutand ber head on one 
B16 

“He never answered, and I quite ox- 
pected him to get up and go away, but he 
only waited, smiling at ber all the time, 
till she opened her eyes a tiny wee bit just 
to #66, Then she opened them wide, and 
laughed so that anybody could hear, and 
in moving herarm a bit of the white hea- 
ther fell out of ber waist-band without ber 


noticing it, and the Laird covered it with 
hishand and went on talking!!! Then 
he looked at his watch and said time was 
up, and all the men imped to their feet 
and shouldered their guns and sald ‘(iood- 
bye’ to the company in general, but he 
made a tle bow t siy Jane, saying 
hesame time 

i“ ‘go his 
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ssid, Hachange ia no robbery. Lili bring 
you a piece to stick in your hat-ribbon be 
fore the day's over, #0 keep that place for 
me!’ And now | am eo anxious, girls, to 
seo her again, if abe’ll only wear the same 
het” 

And the giris did not wonder a bit at her 
anxiety, they felt quite heated with excite. 
ment only listening to such a tale. Just 
fancy how it must feel to be like lady 
Jane and have all that 

Meanwhile the two discussed were pat- 
ting each other on the back, and congrata- 
lating themselves on the success of the 
entertaiment. There was a touch of 
anxiety in Mra Alleyn’s tone as she naid: 
“] think they enjoyed it, Jenny, don’t 
your" 

Qertain they did,” said Lady Jane, with 
authority, “You could see that by their 
facea."’ 

“And they'll never know that the men 
osualiy dawdie much longer than that 
over their lunch, will they 7” 

“Never, dear, unless you tell them.” 

“You don't think, Jenny, that they 
seemed to hurry?’ 

“My dear, the fact of their appearing at 
all, so impressed them that they’ve gone 
away flattered up tothe nines, Don’t you 
fear.’’ 

All the same there was fear in Mra. Al- 
leyn’s mind, not for them, but on account 
of Jenny. Everybody was noticing the 
attention bestowed on her by the chief 
bachelors of the neighborhood, and know- 
ing Jenny's beart to be of adamant, she 
feared a finale in one or other direction 
every day, which, to aay the least, would 
be distinctly awk ward, 

Mo at last she spoke, and said they really 
must not go quite so often to the Castle, or 
let the men find them in so frequently 
when they called; in short, they must pull 
upand make a stand. Lady Jane, how. 
ever, was of quite an opposite opinion. 

“T can't risk that ten poundas,’’ she said. 
“If | draw back one single inch, it will 
draw bim on a yard, and I shall bave him 
popping to me before you can say ‘Jack 
Hobinson.’ No, my only chance is to go 


everywhere, do everything they ask us, | 


and never refnse anything. It’s only for 
another week, Cis, and then I must be off.’’ 

“Dear, I don't want you to be talked 
about” 

“Aagthey'll talk anyway, may as well 
give them some material out of which they 
oan make a profit! Still, 1 won't deny it’s 
rather tempting sometimes to hang back 


and see what will happen; but I dare not, | 


Cis, Aslong as | goon being a friend it's 


safe enough, but you know a woman's | 


drawing back simply leads a man on, and 
goodness knows he’s going fast enough al- 
ready.” 

‘But you do like him, dear? Sir M. I 
mean." 


“IT love him !’’ 

“No, seriously, Jenny.”’ 

“Neriously, | don’t mind bhim—for an- | 
other week.”’ 


“1 believe he's in love with you.”’ 

“IT know that he isn't.’’ 

“Everybody thinks so0,"’ ina despairing 
voice, 

‘““My dear, what does it matter to me 
what everybody thinks? I can read that 
young man like a book.”’ 

“From something the Laird said 
other day, I'm sure he thinks he likes 
you,” 

“ALL right. 


{ >. 


| never said he didn’t, did 
You seem very disturbed, Cis,’’ 

“You see, dear, | am older than you, 
and it-appears to me that one of you is 
fooling the other, and I can’t satisfy my 
mind which it ia,”’ 

Lady Jane laughed. 
said. 

It was quite true that everybody in that 
amall neighborhood did think Sir Marmu- 
duke was caught at last. He was always 
ready for fun, and bore the character of 
being a great flirt; but in this instance they 


“Don’t try,’’ she 
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Seok up there in i.e wiids, and Mra Al- 
leyn and Lady Jane rather encouraged 
than put a stop to the fun. 


One fine day it all suddenly ended, for | 


Lady Jane said ‘(jo0d-bye,"’ and departed 


alone; and Sir Marmaduke went on shoot | 


ing as before. 
For a week they waited, and then all 
tongues were let loose. Sir Marmaduke was 


an honest, scrupuious gentleman, who had | 


found out Lady Jane's duplicity in time to 
save himself from being caught; and she, 


Lady Jane, was the fastest flirt that sideof | 


the Tweed, who allowed herself to be made 


a fool of, while other people sat round and | 


laughed. 

All this was not very pleasant for Mrs, 
Alleyn to hear, yet she was powerless to 
contradict the rumors by setting up an op- 
position story, purporting to be the true 
statement of the case, she could only sit 
and rue the day when her darling Jenny 
put ber in such a fix. 


The odd thing was that neither bachelor 


ceased bis attentions at the farm-house. 


‘They came just as often and stayed just as 


long, though Mra. Alleyn’s companion 


now was only her own mother, a some- | 
what severe lady, in no wise addicted to | 


the company of young men. 

Time went by, and Sir Marmaduke 
packed up bis goods and went South. No 
one knew whither, not even the Laird, 
though he rather suspicioned a visit to Ire- 
land in the nea~ future, 

One morning, some few weekea later, he 
rode over to the farm and handed Mra, 
Alleyn a couple of letters in the same 
handwriting, both bearing an Irish post- 
inark. 


‘| called for yours at the same time as 
my own,” he said, producing a budget | 


from bis pocket. “If 1] may, I'll read a few 
here,”’ 

Mrs. Alleyn assented, and put in her 
tinger to tear open the envelope, when she 


saw it was marked above the crest: “No, 2 


Head the other first.’’ 


She laid it down and took up ita tellow, 


the contents ran as follows: 
“Duckis.—I’ve won ny bet, and Teddy 


handed me over a cheque this morning. | 


Six months from the day we were intro- 


duced, and I haven’t set eyes on the ‘Jam- | 


pot’ since that farewell! at the station. I 
knew he did not care a button, no more 
than I did, 80 now | hope you are satisfied. 
It was fun, though. If I’m doomed to 
dullness for evermore, I shall always feel 
I bad a rare old time once in my lite. At 
present | am dead! y—deadly —bored. How 
are you? 
“Yours as per usual, JENNY. 

Mra. Alleyn smiled, and looked across 
at the Laird. He was smiling too, and 
about to open another letter; she followed 
his example and read: 


“BrLovepCis,—Sit down while you read 
this, and have some smelling salts handy. 
Five hours ago | drove into the village and 
posted a scrawl to you. Five little ordin- 


| ary hours, just at twelve o’clock, and, 
| having turned homewards, who should I 


| way, but—‘Jam-pot!’ 
He said he had come tosee | 


the | 


see right across my pethb, like a lion in the 
I ceuld hardly be- 
lieve ny eyes. 
me Thought I must be dreaming, but had 
sufficient presence of mind to ask him 
back to luncheon. He came. Daddy liked 
him much, They had a long talk after- 
wards in the library, and then you'll never 
believe it, but he asked me to marry him. 
My dear, | was that nonplussed and con- 
fused— Yes, | who have always hitherto 


had an answer ready for every man—that | 


I blushed and stammered, and finally, like 
one possessed, | said ‘No!’ Wasn't I an 
idiot, and a fool, and overything else you 
can mention? He just looked at me, and 
said ‘No?’’ as if he couldn’t believe it, 
which irritated me, so I nodded my head, 
and he went. Went, my love, and I'd give 
all | possess in the world to go back just 


| three hours out of those five. Darling, I 


felt he at least was in earnest, for it was not | 


every day a lady Jane crossed his path so 
easily, and folk began to look upon it as a 
fait accom pli. 

During the last week of Lady Jane’sstay 
they never had one single day’s quiet. 
There was a horse show miles away, to 
which the Laird drove his coach, returning 
»© late that the Castile had to be turned into 
an hotel for the night. There was a con- 
cert got up on the spur of the moment, in 
which Lady Jane and Sir Marmaduke 
acted an amusing duologue between hus. 
band and wife. Folk said it was a bold 
thing to do, but of course it gave publicity 
to thelr statements which had only been 
whispered before 


There was also a moonlight pic-nic to 
some o1d ruins, which created no small ac 
ooun f talk for they say, but one can 


hardly believe it, that there was Hide and 


was 80 surprised, you know. I felt certain 
he didn’t care, and now just supposing he 
did? If only you were here! l1’m the 
most miserable girl on the face of the earth, 
and it’s all my own fault. I wish I’d never 
been born. 
help me? Or get the Laird to, or anybody 
—only don’t let it get about, will you, dar- 
ling? Keep it private. I feel perfectly sick. 
“Yours, JENNY.”’ 

Mra. Alleyn turned the page back and 
read it all through again. Then she looked 
at the Laird, and the Laird looked at her. 

‘*| have heard from Cairne,"’ 

‘Really !’’ said Mra. Alleyn. ‘‘How does 
he seem ?”’ 

‘*Badly, poor chap. 

“I'm sorry 


Awfully badly.’’ 
for that, 
**Doea he say why ? 


rather abeently. 


Y es 


‘OD 


he does 


Can you—can you possibly | 
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“You've beard from Lady Jane, baveu’t 
| you ?”’ 
“Yes. I have.” 
“How does she seem ?”’ 
“Badly, poor dear. Awfully badly.” 
“What in both letters?’ 
“Both. Second letter,” closing it in ber 
hand, “rather worse than the first.”’ 

The Laird said “h’m” rather gruffiy, 
and returned to his correspondence. “He 
writes to me,” he said, ‘that he’s lost my 
| bet. I bet him ten pounds, you know, 

that he would propose to your friend, and 

be refused—months ago, before 1 knew 

there was anything serious in it—so he 

writes me just a line to say he was a con- 

ceited fool, and has got his reward. Poor 

old chap ! he’s hard hit, I can see; and is off 
_ abroad the end of the week.”’ 

Then Mrs. Alleyn rose, and the vials of 
her wrath were let loose on the Laird’s de 
voted head. 

“This is what comes of your betting,” 
she said. ‘Two people’s lives ruined, and 
you to sit calmly there—you, the cause of 
all this misery—while they——’”’ 

She stopped suddenly at the expression 
of blank amazement on the man’s face be 
fore her, and then she laughed, and the 
storm was over. 

The Laird, after promising the most 
solemn secrecy, and then allowed to read 
Lady Jane's first letter about the winning 
of the bet. He noted the lack of triumph 
'in her recording of the fact, and then— 
then Mrs. Alleyn was guilty, perhaps of a 
breach of friendship, for she told hima 
little about that other letter, and the 
misery it contained. 

“Can anything be done?” she questioned. 
‘It's all the most stupid mistake. If only 
we could get at them, I know it could be 
| put right.” 
| “Yes,’’ said the Laird, and stroked his 
| chin thoughtfully. ‘Will you write to 


Lady Jane?” he asked presently. 
“Why certainly. Won’t you write him?” 
| ‘No,’ still more thoughtfully. 
| ‘Why not?’ 
| ‘Because,’’ looking at bis watch, ‘I 
| think I'll catch the express to-night, and 
| see him in Town to-morrow.”’ 
“You will?’ 
**T will, gladly.’’ The Laird drew him- 
| self up out of the chair and stood looking 
into the fire, then he turned and shook 
bands. 

‘Good-bye,”” said Mra. Alleyn, ‘and 
| good luck go with you.”’ She walked with 
| him to the door, and then returned slowly, 
| pondering on an extra idea that had only 
| just communicated itself to her brain. “I 
wonder,”’ she said to herself, ‘‘I very much 
wonder, indeed. It's a case of ‘double or 
quits’ in more senses than one, I verily 
do believe. Oh! Jenny, Jenny !’’ and she 
sighed. 


Three days later she received a telegram. 

Two months later there was a wedding. 

But, as Mrs. Alleyn observed in mourn- 
ful silence, the Laird was not at the wed- 
ding. 








Rewarded. 





ay ¢. Bd. 

T seemed to Kate Chester that the per- 
| fection of all things had come that 

glorious summer day—perfection of 
things physical and spiritual, as, beneath 
the quivering sbadows and dancing sun. 
glinta that flecked from a cloudless sky 
through the branches of the great horae- 
chestnut, she sat gathering strawberries— 
great, luscious strawberries, that Dare 
Verner thought were not unlike the ripe, 
| juicy richness of ber lips—lips altogether 
| too lovely to belong to a girl in sucha 
| station in life as she filled. 

He had been iounging on the grass, ata 
little distance from her, a balf-hour or 
more, watching her from under his half- 
drooped lids, and thinking what a hand 
and wrist she had, and how much better 
jewels would have looked there than on 
Marion Thorne’s, for instance, 

From where they were, he could hear 
Marion’s voice, singing a fragment of Ita 
lian opera, in acold, classical, correct style, 
as like the girl as he imagined Kate's voica 
was like Kate—eager, enthusiastic, sweet. 

Kate heard the singing, too, and won- 
cered what the melodious Italian sounds 
meant; thinking, as strawberry after straw. 
berry dropped from her dainty finger and 
thumb into the huge, gold-banded punch- 
bow! on the grass beside her, that for all 
Marion’s money, and style, and position, 


she would not change places with ber— 
she, a servant of Mrs. Barfield, of Barfield 
House, who took summer lodgers—she, 
for whom all the world was goidenly 


giorified that sweet summer day, because 
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Dare Verner had told her he loved her. 
At first it had seemed so atterly im possi. 
ble—Dare Verner, the elegant, the fashion. 
able, the patrician scion of an aristocrs 
impoverished family, the pet and dar 
of the ladies, for all the depleted conditiog 
of the family exchequer—that this god 
among all his fellows, so handsome, ao 
winsome, 80 debonair, #0 chivairous, 
should come to worship at her shrine 
hers, and she an obscure assistant in the 
general house-work at the house where 
Dare Verner, and a half-dozen other 
men, and as many more ladies and child. 
ren, were lodging. 
It had seemed ridiculously impossibie; 
and when, only an hour before this bliss. 


| ful hour under the trees, Kate had heard 


Mr. Verner tell her how lovely she was, 
how far above her position she was, how 
fitted to grace any position in society, by 
right of her glowing beauty, her sweet 
modesty, her native grace, refinement, and 
intelligence, there had come aswift 

of happiness to her, as he looked in her 
eyes with such tecder passion and ardent 
admiration. 

She had listened at first a trifle haugb- 
tily, thinking it presumptuous in him; 
then, when there was no mistaking the 
earnestness of what he was saying, she 
had been confused, and a little afraid, and 
then very honestly happy. 

“It is so unaccountabie,”’ she said, grave- 
ly, lifting her sweet, shy eyes to hia. “I 
caunot understand how you pass by all 
those grand ladies, who are your social 
equals, to—to speak so to me,”’ 

Verner selected a particularly luscious 
crimson berry before he answered: 

“Just asl pass by all these other fair 
fruits and take this—the sweetest of them 
all, my darling !” 

He touched her crimson-stained hand 
with his own white fingers, on one of 
which was a cameo ring. 

“And now, Katie—I don’t like ‘Katha- 
rine’—now, my Katie, if you love me, I 
want you to——” 

Fe leaned suddenly forward and kissed 
her, finishing the sentence most literally 
on her quivering lipse—lips that received, 
but did not respond to, the caress, although 
her whole face flushed and lightened at bis 
sweet tryanny. 

“My own little girl! How 1 wish I couid 
spend al) this long, fair summer day with / 
you, instead of knowing you will be busy 
and tired, while 1 shali be drafted into 
service equally uncongenial! But pro- 
mise me this, dear—you will think of me 
all the time, and to-night, as near half-past 
nine as possibie steal out and meet me at 
the carriage entrance, and we will have a 
walk. Yes?’ 

And then, saudaciously snatching a 
second kiss—he had so often wanted a kiss 
from her lipsa—he sauntered off towards 
the house, where Miss Thorne was read- 
ing a new novel, in a rustic rocking-chair, 
while Katie took her bow! of strawberries 
into the kitchen. 

Marion looked up haughtily at Verner’s 
smiling salutation, meeting his saucy blue 
eyes with her flashing dark ones, 

‘““My dear Marion, you look like an ani- 
mated thunder-cioud. Has anything hap- 
pened to mar your happiness since I parted 
from you, an hour ago, to enjoy my after- 
lunch cigar?” 

He seated himself comfortably in an- 
other big rustic chair opposite her, throw- 
ing his straw hat on the floor, and folding 
his arms above his head, looking very lazy, 
very much at ease, and remarkably inde- 
pendent and handsome. 

Then, haif-smiling, and knowing per- 
fectly well what Miss Thorne’s answer 
would be, he calmly awaited it, watching 
her twist her silver bangies around her 
rather thin arm. 

‘‘Your cigar! Dare, I have rot a rem- 
nant of patience left with you—you have 
not even courage enough to admit the 
truth. If you bave been flirting again 
with one of Mrs. Barfield’s maids do be 
manly enough to say so, and not try to 
make me think you have been smoking al! 
by yourself this last hour !”’ 

Miss Thorne’s voice never changed from 
itsordinary, chilling intonation as she de- 
livered her remarks. She was entirely too 
well drilled in society requirements to 
permit a hint of temper to be manifest in 
her voice, no matter how tempestuous the 
words. 

Mr. Verner listened courteously, stil! 
half laughing at her. 

“Flirting with one of the maids! Why, 
Marion, my dear, your opinion of me and 
yourself must have changed materially if 
you really believe me guilty of such rank 
injustice to yourself, and such a display 
of bad taste on my part. Flirting wit) 


one of the maids! Really, that’s too rich! 
‘‘There’s one of them—Kate, I believe— 
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who certainly is very pretty; that is, to 
any one who admires that style, which I 
am sure no gentleman would do, and 
which I am very sure no engaged gentile 
man would do!” 

Marion was icily severe now, and Dare 
thought, as he looked at her cold, fair face, 
and thin, passion less lips, of another eager, 
eloquent face, where his words called such 
hot flushes—of other lips, so exquisite to 
sight, to touch. 

“Yes, you are right, Marion—you are 
right pretty generally,” he drawled out, 
graciously, indifferently. “A fellow would 
be a fool to waste his time making love to 
a kitchen beauty simply because she was a 
beauty, when he thereby missed his chance 
of being entertained by—yon, for in- 
stance.” 

And so witching was this fellow’s man- 
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| race? Dare, please describe the interest- | 
ing young lady. You are acquainted with | 


ber better than any of us.” 
| If Marion meant her shaft to be sarcasm - 


| tipped, she certainly failed, as Mr. Verner | 
had accompanied Mra. Barfield on her | 


| Search for Kate; for in that one second he 
| bad grasped the situation, and fully made 
Up bis mind that he would marry the 
| betrean, and Marion might care or not, as 
| she pleased, 

While Miss Thorne, annoyed and vexed 
| by her lover’s evident interest, made up 
| her mind that since Mr. Dare Verner was 
| 80 easily infatuated with a pretty face 
| without the fortune, there was not much 
| Use In her trying to keep him at her side, 
when to that fascinating face was added 
such fairy gifts as fortune and social posi- 
tion; and that she would not be bumiliated 


ner as he said it, and looked it, that this | by being jilted, but would give Dare Ver- 


girl really believed he loved her, and not 


her fortune. 
Her face flushed a trifle as he spoke, and 
she leaned toward him, appealingly. 


ner his conge, and deliberately set to work 
to marry her cousin, Horace Beaufort, and 
thereby unite the two fortunes. 

It was a curious condition of affairs, 


“Then promise me, Dare—promise me | which Fate was ordering to suit herself, 


you will pot even look at her again; not 
because I am jealous of such a common 


and in whose hands Kate Chester wus the 
instrument for the straightening of all the 


creature as she, but because I want to be | tangled threads. 


sure of the man to whom lam engaged.” 
He threw her a kias, and laughed. 


Dare Verner met her in the hall. He had 
just seen Mra. Barfield going up the stairs 


“Consider yourself promised, my dear- | after her by the other flignt. 


est, although what possible interest [ can 
have in such a ‘common creature,’ as you 








“Katie, I want you. Come here, Kate, 
| dear——” 


trnly say she is, I cannot tell. If I have! Then he stopped before her angry white 


ever spoken to her, it has been merely a 
pastime—ir.deed, I doubt whether or not | 
have ever exchanged five words with her,” 

And then, just as he and Miss Thorne 
went down the steps for a leisurely pro- 
menade under the shade of the trees, Kate 
Chester turned staggering away from the 
vine-screened kitchen window, her face 
white and drawn with a pain she had never 
felt before—a pain that comes to a loving, 
trusting woman, when she learns how 
false, how base, her lover can be. 

Several hours later, while Mr. Dare Ver- 
ner was waiting impatiently by the car- 
riage entrance—waiting and wondering 
why Katie did not come to the tryst to 
which she bad agreed so shyly—Kate was 
sitting in her littie bed-room under the 
caves, her bright golden head bowed in the 
starlight, her face pale and piteously calm, 
her tearless eyes full of unrestful shadows, 
as she realized how ruinous had been her 
very first venture on the sea of love. 

And at the same time, downstairs in the 
guests’ parlor, there was a flutter of de- 
lightful excitement over the unex pected 
arrival of Mr. Beaufort, another wealthy 
member of the Thorne family—a distant 
cousin of Marion’s, of whom she never 
tired talking—whose appearance, posses- 
sions, and manner had been discussed 
among the little circle at Barfield ‘House 
until the sudden advent of the original 
genius, on his way to the Lake District, 
where he was to join the Moretons. 


“You can never tell how glad I am you | 


took us in your way, Horace,’’ Marion 
said, almost enthusiastically, an hour or 
80 later, when—Dare Verner having re- 
turned, half vexed, quite disappointed— 


face and haughty eyes. 

‘Miss Chester, if you please, sir, for all I 
am nothing but a ‘common creature,’ a 
‘servant in Mrs. Barfield’s kitchen,’ with 
whom to exchange ‘a word,’ whother ‘five 
or fifty,’ is simply a‘pastime.’” Remem- 
ber to lower your voice the next time you 
discuss your affairs with the ‘lady’ to 
whom you are engaged.” 

He understood it all now; saw at a 
glance why she had failed him. 

“But listen only a moment, Ka—” 

She crested her head proudly, as though 
she were the “daughter of a hundred 
earis.’’ 

“Not a second—not one word !” 

Then she went on, and, a moment later, 
Mrs. Barfield met her, and brought Horace 
Beaufort to ber in the library. 

* — « * - a 

It was just a year afterward that tne 
fashionable world was delighted by cards 
to the wedding of Miss Katherine More- 
ton and Mr. Horace Beautort—ail but 
Marion Thorne, who, when she had dis- 
missed her lover in cold hauteur, had 
found she was fated to fail to win Beaufort 
—all but Dare Verner, who, despised by 
one woman, and jilted by another, was 
about as miserable asany man couid be; 
and yet as justly miserable as such a man 
ought to be. 











THE FEVER TREE. 





7 \HE odor of Eucalyptus oil is now as 
hold words. Asa febrifuge, and as an 
| alleviator of, if not a cure for, that com- 


familiar throughout the land as house- | 
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tions where it is planted that have directed 


led to extensive planting in France, Al 
geria, Italy, Spain, Portugal, and Corsica, 
a8 well as ibout the European colonies in 
West and South Africa. 

But now as to the antiseptic qualities of 
the tree itself, as apart from the essential 
oll distilled from it. As to this there is 
considerable difference of opinion. We 
_ have been told that in the South of France 
| the people eagerly gather up the branches 
at pruning time to hang up in their bed- 
rooms to keep off fevers; and on the other 
hand we have seen positive statements by 
Italian scientists that the reputed virtue of 
the Eucalyptus grove is all a myth. 

Again, in the Campagna Romana, where 
malaria is notoriously prevalent, the Trap- 
Ppist monks planted a large number of the 
blue-gum variety, and within seven years 
found the climate so much improved that 
they were able to take up permanent resi- 
dence at the monastery. it was upon this 
that the Government instituted an official 
enquiry, which resulted in further @xten- 
sive experiments elsewhere, until now 
there are upwards of one hundred thou- 
sand Eucalypti flourishing in Italy. But 
for all that, malaria is still prevalent: 
though, it is said, in a leas degree than 
formerly. 

And here it may be pertinent to enquire 
—what is malaria? According to Pro 





fessor Crudeli, a distinguished Italian | 


scientist, who made an exhaustive inventi- 
gation into the disease, and who published 
« book on the subject a few years ago, 
malaria is produced, not in water, but in 
the soil. We must get rid, he says, of the 
traditional belief that it is produced by the 
putrefaction of dead vegetable and animal 
organisms in stagnant water, or in marsher, 
In Italy the word malaria seems to be 
applied to all intermittent fevers, but Italy 
is peculiarly subject to one particular kind 
of fever that Crudeli ascribes to malarial 
ferment in the soil. Water is only a factor 
in producing malaria by freeing the germs, 
but water may be a preventive if it tho. 


the malarial soil. 

It is all due to these wretched microbes 
who seem to cause all diseases nowadays, 
and the “bacillus malarim,”’ according to 
Protessor .Crudeli, may flourish in an y 
soil—alluvial, volcanic, or sandy. It 
dwells, as we are to understand, in nearly 
all soils, but a minimum temperature of 
68 degrees Fahrenheit, a certain amount of 
moisture, and the action of the atmosphere 
on the soil, are necessary to its develope- 
ment. It may be prevented from spread. 
| ing by interrupting the communication of 
the soil with the atmosphere, either by 
| covering the ground with water or by 

grasses. It may also be prevented by 
withdrawing the moisture from the soi] by 
drainage. 




















BE WuatT You SkeM.—There is a clase 
/of men who acquire a good deal of pro- 
minence in thecommunity —they are much 
| talked about, and their names are often 
| seen in print—yet, when vou get at the 


the entire party were gatherea on the | monest and most troublesome of all the real opinion entertained of them by those 


piazza, 

Mr. Horace Beaufort laughed at his cou- 
sin’s unusuai demonstration. 

“Don't flatter yourself, Marion, that you 
are the only attraction; although I admit 
you aré a very delighttul one, Iam on a 
mission—a mission as romantic as was 


ever undertaken by knight of old. I am) 


| ills that flesh is heir to a—a cold in the head 
| —many people have come to esteem the 

pungent fumes. Long as the hygienic 
| qualities of the pfant have been known in 
other climes, the popularity of the EKu- 
| calyptus here is of compartively recent 
| growth. It has, however, been of very 


rapid developement, and as everybody 


trying to find the heireas to the immense now knows the oil, and bas had some ex- 
estates of the Moretons. Since old Jasper | perience ot its virtues, we have thought 
Moreton died, afew months ago, his widow, | that our readers may be interested in learn- 
who is childless, had determined to adopt ing something about the plant from which 
her husband’s sister's child, between | tbe oil is dervied. 

whose parents, while they were living,and | The Eucalyptus best known is the “biue- 
old Mr. Moreton, while he was living, was | gum”—Eucalyptus globuius—of Australia 
& deadly estrangement. But old Mrs, As# a tree it is remarkable for its resistance 
Moreton is big souled and generous. todraughtand tor its rapid growth, for 
hearted. She is lonely, and often ill, and | which reasons it has been found invalu 


she wants to find Kate Chester—that’s her | able in arid Australia, in relieving the 
name,”’ | dreariness of otherwise treeless lands- 





Dare gave a little exclamation, that was 
echoed by Mra, Barfield incredulously. 


“Kate Cheater? There’s a Kate Chester | 


living with me—a sweet, pretty, well-bred, 
intelligent girl; and if I’ve said it once, 


| Capes, 
| Something like one hundred and fitty 


varieties of the Eucalyptus have been 
| found in its native home, but very many 
| of the distinctions are such as botanists 


I’ve said it a dozen times, that she never only notice. Besides the “globulus’”’ one 


was cut out for anything but a lady. I do | 


wonder if it can be the same one you are 
looking for ?”” 

Marion Thorne’s eyes were fixed on 
Dare's face. This Kate, who had charmed 
Without her money, as she very well knew 
despite her lord and master’s asseverations 
to the contrary, would doubtless prove a 
formidable rival now, when so richly 
dowered, when so far beyond herself in 


of the best known and most useful varie- 
ties is the “Eucalyptus resinifera,” the 
juice of which is known as Botany Bay 
Kino, and is, like Indian Kino, largely 
used in medicine as an astringent. Taken 
altogether the family have very remark- 
able qualities, and havea distinct reputa- 
tion of their own among trees—for their 
juices, their timber, their rapid powers of 
growth, and their faculty for absorbing the 


‘she be the one. How can you teil, Ho-| property of 


the golden scale. water of wet and swampy ground, where 
Why, it is quite a romance! Do go and by it is made fit for cultivatior 
“nd her, dear Mra, Barfield, ard let us see iItisthe rapid growth and the reputed 


eliminating malarial condi 


who know them best, you find they are 
| but little respected. The reason is because 
| they are not really true men. They affect 
to take a deep interest in reform move 
ments, and to be largely occupied in 
philanthropic enterprises; but in truth 
they are hollow-hearted popularity-seek- 
ers, caring little for anybody but them- 
selves. Such men cannot be truly happy, 
for they cannot experience any feeling of 
satisfaction with themselves. And indeed 
it is with himself that every man should 
| keep account. Hé should make it his own 
study to be true and real and sincere. 
Even if be could obtain the respect of 
others without deserving it, he could not 
obtain bis own. Ke what you seem is a 
manly rule of life, worthy of every young 
man’s adoption. 
— rr 
Goop NaTURK.—One cannot imagine any 

quality of the human mind whence 
greater advantages can arise to society 
than good naturé6, seeing that a man is a 
social being, net made for solitude, but 
conversation. (ood nature not only les 

sens the sorrows of life, but increases ite 
comforts. It is more agreeable than 
beauty, or even wit. It gives a pleasing 
expression to the countenance, and ijn- 
duces a multitude of the most amiable ob 

servations, IJt is, indeed, the origin of a)! 
society. Were it not for good nature, men 
could not exist together, nor hold inter 

course with one another, 


—_ —_ 








People do not discover it unt too late, 
that the so called washing powders not 
only @at up their clothes, hut ulin their 
Skin, and cause rheumatisem 86 nothing 
but Dobbin’s Electrix Soy Have your 


grocer keep it. 


the attention of Europeans to it, and have | 


roughly covers, instead of only moistening, | 


At Home and Abroad. 


The Czar had «a good inany unpleasant. 
nesses before his death, A mong a number 
of documents awaiting his signature, 
which had been placed on his table, he 
found a sentence of death against the “‘Em- 
peror of All the Russians,” to be carried 
out in twenty-four hours, It was stain ped 
by “The Society for the Liberation of the 
Russians,” but every endeavour to die- 
cover how it had found a place on the 
Czar's table resulted in failure. 

A resident of Mount Airy, who bad been 
annoyed by a number of cata oongregating 
and making his life and the lives of others 
miserable at night by their uncanny soloa, 
has bit upon a plan to get rid of the felines 
by the use o’ sticky fly paper. He places 
the fly paper where he ex pects the unsus- 
pecting disturber of the peace will be most 
likely to tread on it, and goes to bed. The 
animal, if it puts all four teet on the paper, 
oes no farther, as the paper atioks to itand 
tangles it up, and it remains in that coudi- 
tion until despatched with a bail from a 
rifle in the hands of the enterprising basi- 
ness man. 





An interesting and instructive exhibit in 
the Catton States’ Exposition at Atlanta, 
Ga, will be a set of three modela, the one 
| © represent a 160-ecre farm in the hill 
lands of the South, which, by bad manage- 
| inent, and especially by improper cutting 
| Of the foreat, has become gullied, furrowed 
| and silted over, such as one can see almost 





in every State. The next model will show 
how, with bush dama, with ditching, pro- 
per draining, with terracing, with sod. 
ding and replanting, the lost ground may 
be recovered, while the third model, re- 
presenting the same 160 acres, is to show 
how, finally, the tari should look ideally, 
with the fields and meadows and forest 
| Rrowth properly disposed, in good cundi- 
tion, the roads running at proper levels 
| instead of up and down, the fences re 
duced to the smallest extent practicable. 
In 1854 Pat Monogue appeared at the 
| mines at Moore’s Fiat, Cal., and for three 
years wasa miner,in no respect distinguish- 
ed from the other miners except that he was 
more moral and conscientious than moat 
| of them, He saved money and went to 
_ Paris, to the Seminary of St Sulpice. He 
came back # priest, and wan assigned to 
Virginia City, which was then a roaring 
camp, The principal street was a line of 
saloons, gambling houses and worse, 
W hile he did not make everybody a naint, 
he showed himself to be a man of heroic 
and saintly mould, and it would have gone 
| bard with any one who harmed him. Then 
he was made Bishop of Sacramento, and 
when he died the other day many a gutter 
| loafer in Virginia City who used to know 
| him shed tears for the first time in yearn, 
Few stories would surpass in interest one 
which might be written with the title 
“Ilow Pat Monogue Won a Mitre,” 
Lieutenant A. M. Knight, of the United 
States Navy, wakes 4 strong plea for the 
6atablishment of a messenger pigeon ser- 
vicé In connection with the coast defense, 
In & paper submitted by him tothe United 
States Naval Inatitute he lays urgent streams 
upon the fine service performed by the 
Naval Academy's homing pigeons during 
the summer cruise of the naval cadets, 
The total number of fights was 109, while 
the distance varied trom 20 to 200 miles. 
The first bird liberated flew 62 miien to 
shore and then 200 tiles to Annapolis in 
the space of seven and a half hours, a rate 
of more than «a mile in two minutes. This 
was about the speed of the beat birds re- 
leased. During the entire summer only 
nine birda failed to find their way bome., 
The speed cited by Lieutenant Knight ta 
by no means exceptional; it ia, in fact, a 
Kreat deal below the swiftness which 
might reasonably be expected from a re 
Kular system of naval pigeon breeding, 
The pigeons would be «a valuable means of 
communication in an emergency between 
vessels Operating near the coast and the 
neighboring forts or porta, 
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Catarrh Cannot be Cured 
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ELSIE AND THY FAIRIES. 





ny « U. W. 





Kisle. “lam afraid I shall be told to 

write it cat all over again. Oh! ob! 
and there goes my pen quitecrooked — just 
as if somebody poked my elbow, I won. 
der why one can't write straight, and why | 
one makes so many blots?’ 

The urelight in the eschoolroom was 
burning low, and no one bad come to light | 
the lamps Eisie had to finish ber copy 
and to make herself tidy before tea-time. 
She had been reading a book of fairy tales 
instead of finishing thecopy by daylight, 
and now it was nearly dark. Her dress 
waa torn, her fogers inky; and how she 
was ever to be tidy in time for tea in the 
drawing room she did not know. 

‘Juat then Martha, the children’s maid, 
came to the door, 

“Where are you, Miss EFisie? 
been looking for you, Ohl my dear, what 
Come with me, and I will get 


T" ERE is another blot! Ob dear!" said | 





a wight! 
you ready.’ 

Martha was like a good fairy’ She 
dreased Kisie, and sent her downatairs 
looking quite pretty, and bright, and neat. 
And it was very hard to dress Elsie, be- 
cause scarcely anything belonging to her 
could be found; everything was ieft about 
topay-turvy. 

However, Fisie found herself dressed by 
the tuaid, Martha, whom she often called 
“the good fairy.”’ It was very kind 
hearted of Kisie to find such a pretty name 
for poor Martha with the cap and apron; 
and it shows that Elsie was sweet and lov. 
able, inspite ot all her faults, Well, the 
worst fault had got eo bad lately that she 
had been told to write out “Slovenly ways 
cause unhappy days” several times before 
lea. 

“Now, my dear,"’ said the maid, ‘don’t 
touch anything, and don’t put your hands 
near your face or your bair.’’ 

“Thank you,’’ said Eleie, who was ‘as 
neat as pins’ from the top of her fair hair 
down to the buckle of her little black shoe. 
“IT must sit in the schoolroom and wait for 
Mies Brown,’’ she said; which meant in 
Elsie’s language that Misa Brown bad told 
her #0, very decidedly, 

Into the schoolroom Elsie went, but she 
could not find her copy-book. The fire 
was red and low, and she was not allowed 
to touch the poker, 

“lL wonder who took my copy-book ?’ 
she said. ‘It was there on my desk when 
1 went upetairs.”’ 

She could not find it, s0 she sat down to 
walt, and began thinking about the fairies, 
and wishing Miss Brown would come, and 
wondering would there be cake for tea. 

What wasthat? A little squeak in the 
cupboard. Ejsie went on tiptoe to the 
high cupboard in the corner, near the fire- 
place. The big ink Jar, and tbe slates 
and the new writing books were kept in 
that cupboard, and she was certain that 
abe heard something squeaking inside, 

She telt a great longing to open the cup- 
board door, but, like poking the fire, that 
was not allowed; so she sat down in her 
place again, and began to wonder, rather 
nervously, if there could possibly be 
schoolroom tatries, and if they lived in the | 
cupboard, 

Martha came in and lighted the lamp. | 
Martha bad put on a white dress, and her 
apron bad a gold pattern all over it, and 
was as thin as acobweb. Hercap was like 
a big white flower turned upside down. 
nice you look, Martha!" said 
Klaie, running to her in great delight. 

“You see, Miss Elsie, 1 am the good | 
fairy ''' 

“Does Miss Krown know ?" said Elsie, 

“No one knows but you,” said Martha | 
“You found itout by yourself, sol don’t 
mind letting you see me with my white | 
dress and iy flower cap, and my apron— | 
Did you see my apron? It is woven of 
cobwebs and sunshine. Well, don’t stare 
at me like that, iny dear,’ 

“lL can’t help it,’ said Elsie, 
saw a fairy before, 

“Oh! there are lots more in the cup- 
bomrd,’’ said Martha: ‘little ones,’’ 

“Are they good fairies, too?’ 

Martha shook ber bead. 

‘Bad fairies 7’ Eisie asked. 

“Not very bad, Miss Eisie, but full of 
pranks a: tricks. You should open the 
rand look in,’’ 


1 have 
| 
| 





“How 


“Il never 


eupboard do« 


“ no! Lebouldn’t,”’ said Elsie, with 
® Shake her tair hair **‘Misse Brown 
eave We are not t« pen the cupboard with 

ave 
sit there, Miss Elsie, said 
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Martha; “and perbaps some of them will 
come out.” 

So when Martha was gone Elsie sat 
watching the cupboard, and very, very 
soon she heard more squeaking inside, and 
the lock clicked, and the door opened 
about three inches, and a little goblin with 
a pointed red cap came out on the floor. 

Elsie juinped up on a bench. 

The little elf laughed, ‘Don’t be fright- 
ened. If you come down on the floor 
again, we sball give you back your copy- 
book; and if you don't, we shall blot it all 
over, and then shut it up.”’ 


“Ob! don't, please don’t. I want it 


| back,’’ said Elsie, jumping down. 


Then a great number of little goblins 
came out of the schoolroom cupboard. 
They bad bottles of ink, and pens, and a 
slate and penci!, and a book, and they told 
Elsie she bad a great deal to learn before 
sabe could get ber copy book back again. 

They all bad round plum pudding faces, 
merry twinkling little eyes, and pointed 
red hats; and they began to say such queer 
things to her that she became interested 
and more and wore surprised every mo- 
ment, and quite forgot to be afraid. 

‘*We are quite harimnless,’’ said one with 
a bottle of iuk, who was percbed on the 
copy-book. ‘I only made you make the 
blots.” 

‘Quite harmless,” said another, witb a 
crooked pen. “I only made you write 
crooked.”’ 

“We havea perfect talent for upsetting 
ink-bottles,’’ said another; “but just watch 
me fly over your head with this bottle, 
and not spill a drop.” 

Kut when they opened the copy-book 
Klsie saw with surprise that the writiug 
was not hers. There were blots, and the 
writing was round hand, but there the re- 
semblance ended: why, there were only 
three lines going across two pages! 

“You see,” said a goblin with a big pen, 
‘twe have been trying to improve our 
hand-writing. This is my copy. Is not it 
nicé—particularly the blots? 
a turn, 80 you will tind your book nicely 
filled up to the last page with things that 
it is very useful for you to know, and 
wherever vou open you will find five blots 
and a ‘smudge’ just like yours,’ 

‘*Whatever will Miss Brown say ?” said 
Elsie, in great distress, “You naughty 
fairies, you should not have written in 
my book!’ 

“Oh! but it is not all the same,” said the 
fairies. “You might have been vexed if 
we wrote ‘Nlovenly ways’ all through it; 


We all had | 


but we have madea variety. NSee’’—and | 
he turned to the next two pages—‘‘ ‘There | 
is no help for spilt ink but tocall thecat.’” | 
| greatest goin’ on I ever listened to, and 


“You uvean spilt milk,’ said Elsie. 
“No; | mean ink,” said the goblin. 


“Now you shall learn some more.’”’ He. 
| along the far side of the road until I come 


turned auotber leaf. “One swallow does 
not makeéa dinner.” 

“Oh!tno, no!’ cried Elsie, ‘You mean, 
‘One swallow does not make a summer.’”’ 

“Perhaps you swallow your dinner all 
at once,’’ said the elves: “but we don’t 
Well, here is another’’—turning a page— 
“ ‘Little blots make beautiful epots,’” 
Another page. ‘“*When your neighbor's 
ink-bottle turns over, take care of your 
own’—your own property, of course:—you 
can’t deny the wisdom of that,’’ said the 
goblin. “*Never do-to-day what you can 
get anybody else to do for you to-mor- 
row," 

“That is not what Miss Brown says,” 
Elsie told them; but just then a goblin sit- 
ting on the floor began to amuse himself 
with a slate and pencil. 

‘| like pencils that squeak,’ he said, ‘1 
make the children’s pencils squeak.”’ 

And that pencil squeaked so loudly that 
Kisie awoke. The little bell was ringing 
for tea, and the lamp was lighted. 

‘Miss Elsie, wake up!"’ said Martha at 
the door. ‘“‘Why, my dear, you were fast 
asleep when I brought in the lamp.” 

‘No, Martha; I saw you with your white 
dress on, and the flower on your bead, and 
all the sunshine threads in your apron.” 

“What is the child talking about?” said 
Martha. “Come along, quick! I beard 
Miss Brown say what you wrote was very 
nice, only for the blots. She came for it 
while you were up with me dressing, and 
you should have gone to the drawing 
room at once.” 

“But I bave bad such a lovely dream, 
Martha, about schoolroom fairies that live 
in the cupboard.”’ 

“Tnere are mice in that cupboard,” said 
Martha; “I bave beard them squeaking.” 
—-~w~P ~~ 

VeRy shortly after the death of bis first 
wife, a Scotch laird made arrangements for 
a eécond marriage, and on asking bis son, 
a well known author, to be present on the 
occasion, the iatier replied that “he re 
gretted he was unable to attend, in conse. 

juence of the recent death of his mother.” 


INTOXICATED DUCKS. 





hia wondertul ben that batched bard- 

boiled eggs bas gone the rounds of the 
newspapers, bas a friend named (eorge 
Lefierts. Lefferts has just been matching 
Magruder with a marveljous narrative, to 
which he is willing to make affidavit. 

George took a large lot ot ducks down to 
market to sell the other day, and the way 
he got those ducks is without precedent. 
He says he drove over to one of the dis- 
tilleries last week and bought a barrel of 
applejack, which he placed in his wagon. 
The rest of the tale sounds better.as it fell 
from his own lips: 

“It was late in the afternoon afore I 
started for bome, and it was a powerful 
cold day,’’ be said. 

“I fortified myself pretty well atore 
startin’, and didn’t care wuch for the wea- 
ther, only tbat the roads were pretty slip 
pery from Monday's thaw, and the horses 
had considerable trouble in keepin’ their 
feet. I got up to the forks by Jake Kline’s 
place, where | see that the main road in 


[one Y MAGRUDER whose story of 





the low spot by the marsh was just a sheet | 
of solid ice, and I ‘lowed that 1 bad better | 


go up the branch aod across to Tucker's 
corner, 

“It was just a little more hilly, to be 
sure, but it was likely to be less iced up on 
that account. I was passing the corner of 
my pasture lot when I struck a piece of 
sianting road that I’d neglected to fix. It 
was right there where the little spring 
breaks out of the limestone and runs down 
into that half-acre pond of mine, where I 
put the German carp that Frank Ward 
sent me. 

“Just as soon as the wheels struck that 
ice I see that the wagon had to go, and I 
jomped tor a branch of the big oak and 
hung to it whilst the wagon slipped away 
from under me, slid down the bank, and 
crashed through the fence stop of the low 
stone row. 

“I dropped to my feet in the ditch on the 
other side of the road and got over in time 
to grab the horses as the whiftis tree broke 
and the pole snapped. Then I looked to 
see what damage was done, and see the 


applejack barrel banging empty on a fence | 


stake. There was forty-two gallons of 
liquor afloat on that little pond. I left the 
wagon and the empty barrel there and led 
the team home. 

“There was no daylight left when I got 
the horses into the barn, so I didn’t go 
back to look atthe wagon until about 7 
o’clock next mornin’. It was kinder misty 
then, and afore | got within nine rods of 
the pound I[ heard a noise. It was the 


sounded like 40 000 000 ducks all quackin’ 
atonce. | kinder slowed up and sneaked 


to the fence corner, and then, through the 
nist, | see the derndest sight mortal man 
ever gazed at. 

“There wa’n't nothin’ of the pond to be 
seen. It was nothing but a mass of ducks, 
and most of ’em had their feet up. All 
around the shore was ducks, some with 
their heads under their wings and others 
layin’ down in the snow. Then there was 
80m, too, that was tryin’ to walk around. 

“A duck ain’t much on the walk any- 
how, but it was just comical to see them 
fellows trying to waddle. I knew what 
was the matter in a second. Ajil them 
ducks was jagged on applejack. Some was 
dead, some dead drunk, and the rest in all 
stages of what Parson Slocum calls inso- 
briety, when he’s speakin’ ’bout a neigh- 
bor who bas money. 

“T sat on the ~wall and laughed for five 
minutes, and then waded in to gather up 
the ducks. Not a one of ’em could fly 
away. I just knifed ’em and bung ’em on 
the fence to bleed, and it was past noon 
when I got the job all done, Count ’em? 
Not much. I don’t know for sure even 
aow how many pairs there was, but, be- 
sides what I gave away to neighbors, there 
was three loads for my two-horee wagon. | 
ate a couple myself, and I[ tell you that 
liquor gave ’em a particular flavor. 

‘Yes, and another thing that’s got to be 
taken into account is that there was not 
an“ther pond open in the hull county. 
That one was frozen until the applejack 
got onto the ice. Now, applejack is power- 
ful stuff, you know, and it didn’t take 
long to melt the ice. Then, 1 reckon, all 
the ducks for miles around gathered there. 
That's my theory about it, but perhaps it 
was only a kind act of Providence to pay 
for that loss of liquor. Come, let's go and 
hunt up the freight office.”’ 

—— — -—— 

Buckingham’s Dye for the Whiskers is 
the best, bandiest, safest, surest, cleanest, 
most economical and satisfactory dye ever 
invented, It is the gentlemen’s favorite, 
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THE WORLD’S HAPPENINGS. 





Only one firm in the United States is 


making slate pencils from native slate. 


The leathern apron worn by the black. 
smith is mentioned by Pliny as in use in hig 
time. 


A mother, aged #3, and @ son, aged 
68, were both buried on the same day at Rock. 
dale, Ga, 


It is lawful for any person to kills 
grave robber in China the instant he is caught 
in the act. 


In the sixteenth century the wool of 
England was superior to that of all other 
countries. 


Farmers say it is to be a great fruit 
year, because the snows cling to the branches 
of the trees. 


The longest continuous street railway 
in the United States isthe 42-mile strip from 
Lowell to Haverhill, Mass, 


The Kev. Q. A. Henry, pastor of a 
prominent church in Chicago, ts a direct de- 
scendant of Patrick Henry. 


The ministers of Port Huron, Mich., 
have signed an agreement that they will no 
longer bury any one on Sunday, 


A conscience-stricken citizen of Lynn, 
Mass, sent the City Treasurer $2000 to pay the 
city for taxes wrongfully withheld. 


A white-headed vulture, captured in 
the year 1708 and taken to the aviury at 
Schoenbrun Castle, lived until 1826—115 years, 


Prof. Henry Hazen, of the Weather 
Bureau of Washington, is planning a balloon 
which can be equipped tor an ascent of ten 
miles. 


William Frohme, Sr., 70 years old, 
committed suicide at Wheeling by jumping 
off the Suspension bridge into the Obio river 
below. 

A Sioux City, L., gambler, Jack Kerry, 
who ran away from his home in Ireland l4 
years «go, has inherited $300,000 by the death 
of his father. 


The country in which the large towns 
are most nearly equidistant is Holland. They 
are at an average distance of 20 miles from 
each other. 


Sponges, slates and slate pencils are 
no longer allowed in the public schools of 
Cambridge, Mass. Paper, pens and pencils 
have been substituted. 


At the Bordeaux exhibition, which 
will be opened shortly, will be exhibited the 
largest bottle ever made, It will be no 
than 35 metres, or 118 feet high. 


Compressed tea is not by any means s 
novelty. In Russia hard cakes of it are car- 
ried about by travelers, and itis kept in this 
form in all rural households, 


Miss Frances E. Willard’s mother 
said to her when she first began her social re- 
form work: “Be quiet, my dear; we are not 
born to reign, but to wrestle.” ; 


It is said that the danger of insult 
and abuse from Turkish soldiers is so great 
that it is unsafe for foreigners to walk the 
streets of Constantinople after dark. 


The largest department store in the 
world is to be built in New York with Chi- 
cago capital. The site alone for this store 
cost about $7,000,000, and it will occupy parts 
of three blocks. 


A colored church, at Shelbina, Mo., 
has given notice that any person running 
horses, drinking liquor or swearing within 
100 yards of the church shall be presented to 
the Grand Jury. 


According to the latest reports, there 
are in the world 140,314 miles of submarine 
telegruph cable. Of this total the various 
Governments own 14,430 miles of cable and 
21,550 miles of wires. The balance is owned 
by private companies, 


An enthusiastic art student of Wash- 
ington, D. C., suggests that hypnosis may be 
an invaluable factor in art. Certain itis that 
every attitude expressive of the deepest emo 
tions can be induced in the cataleptic state. 


, There is a degree of reasonableness in tbe 


suggestion, and another field for the use of 
hypnotism may have been found. 


There is a benevolent society in ltus- 
sia, called “The Lovers of Zion,” the purpose 
of which is to encourage and assist emigrants 
from that country to Palestine, and which bas 
already sent more than 30,000 families, wbo 
have bought or taken up the idle land in and 
around Jerusalem, and are cultivating the 
olive. 


Worth bad a peculiar way of showing 
his gratitude to the Empress Eugenie. Every 
year it was his custom to send her a large 
bouquet of Parma violets, tied with a mauve 
ribbon on which his name was embroidered 
gold. This act was in grateful memory of ber 
patronage ata time when her merest whim 
could make or ruin a Parisian tradesman 


A curious party was recently given at 
the Grand Vizier’s palace in Constantinop!© 
by the Sultan's special wish. The wives and 
daughters of the foreign diplomatists in Col 
stantinople were invited to meet a large 0¥ 
ber of Turkish The only man pres 
was the Grand Vizier. The foreign lad 
evening dress *% 


t 


ladies 


were in conventional 


danced together, to the delight of the Turkis! 
dames, 











WHEN LOVE GOES BY. 


BY Ww. Ww. LONG. 





When love goes by the end is near, 
Cry in the dark, he will not hear; 
Lift weary eyes to heaven's biue, 
Love comes not back to me or you; 
There in the dust in silence lie, 

Life is bat death when love goes by. 


Be dumb—lle down and sleep, 

‘Tie better—do not even wéep; 
Tears will not bring him back 
Across life’s barren desert track; 
Fold tired hands and silent lie, 
All, all is gone, when love goes by. 


POPULAK REMEDIES. 


Remedies are popular from a variety 
of causes. Among the humbler classes 
of society a remedy becomes popular 
becaure it is economical, not difficult to 
procure, and easily applicd. Such, for | 
instance, is a cobweb put on a cut 
finger to stop bleeding. Though a very 
uncleanly remedy—as the cobweb, gen- 
erally from some neglected corner, is 
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cadens sleep in the wakeful; but it fre 
quently proves quite ineffective. 

The names of certain flowers indicate 
that they were considered to have a 
miraculous or magical power. The St. 
John’s wort was supposed to have the. 
power ot keeping off evil spirits, of | 
being a marvellous cure for various dis- | 
orders, and of having great efficacy in. 
maniacal cases. The flowers of the | 
plant when made into a salve were much | 
used in villages in Kent for deenting | 
wounds. The peony is called after Pcon, 


_in Greek mythology the physician of the 


gods. “In our own days,” says Ano 
Pratt, ‘‘anodyne necklaces are worn by 
children, which are believed to aid 
dentition and to prevent convulsions; 
and the beads are turned of the roots of 
one or other of the common peonies.”’ 

The rustic poet, John Clare, refers to 
superstitious customs connected with 
the fumitory. And the name of the 
plant is derived from the Latin word 


charged with dirt—it is nevertheless a ‘“‘famus,’’ (smoke), because, it is said, 


somewhat effective one. 

Blood has a tendency to clot more 
rapidly if a substance is brought in 
touch with it presenting a multiplication 
of points of contact; thus the cobweb 
checks bleeding from small blood-ves- 
sels. The leaf of the matico plant, 
which is used by dentists to stop bleed- 
ing after the extraction of a tooth, is 
generally supposed to have a similar 
mechanical action. 

In the dark ages, boiling tar wasa 
common remedy wo arrest the flow of 
blood trom a bleeding artery; and among 
some barbarous races this very painful 
method is still adopted. During the 
Civil War, old tarred rope carded was 
used to dress the wounded. In our hos- 
pitals a finer picked oakum has been 
employed, called ‘‘tenax” and ‘‘marine 
lint,’ which is tow impregnated with 
tar. Tar taken internally, astar water, 
was once a popular remedy. Tar water 
has received some Commendation of late 
a «a remedy for broncbial affections. 

Ilerb teas are very popular. A kettle 
and tea-pot are almost always ready to 
hand, and the process of preparation is 
asimple one. Again, med:cine appears 
less objectionable to take when it is 
made in the form of a beverage and 
called a tea. Saffron, camomile, and 
linseed are taken largely in this way, 
and indiscrimipately administered for a 
great number of compla‘nts, not only in 
the country, but by the working classes 
in towns—often when more potent and 
valuatle remedies ought to be adminis- 
tered. Saffron is commonly accounted 
a sort of specific for measles—tor no 
known reason. Cobildren, therefore, suf- 
fering from this fever often receive no 
other treatment, and sink under it. 
Camomile has been held by country 
Villagers from time immemorial to be a 
strong tonic, and the smell from beds 
of the flower is supposed to be very in- 
Vigorating for invalids. 

Linseed tea is made from the seeds of 
the common flax plant, and is pro- 
nounced to be ‘‘very healing.’’ The 
envelope of the seed yields a mucilagi- 
nous substance, which soothes and pro- 
tects inflamed and irritable parts. Hence 
the discomforting sensation produced by 
& sore throat is alleviated by this simple 
old remedy. 

Other teas are made with sage, hys- 
sop and elder-flower. With them aking 
of elder-flower teas, Haus Andersen in- 
troduces to us one of bis charming little 
fairy stories, “‘A Tale in the Tea-pot.”’ 
A little boy takes a chill, and after hav- 
ing two tea-cupfuls of elder-flower tea— 
“which warms one so nicely’’—falls into 
a comfor:able slamber while a friendly 
old man is narratipg a story. Taken 
thus in large quantities, warm drinks 
doubtless produce an agreeable sense of 
Warmth in the body at an early stage in 


colds, and increasing the action of the 
skin, »elieve the congestion of internal 
parts, 

Country people are much impressed 


With the value of the exhalation from 


the smoke of this plant was believed by 


the ancient exorcists to have the power 
of expelling evil spirits. 

The giant puff-ball, a species of fungus, 
is edible when cooked; but if eaten raw, 
sometimes causes poisonous symptoms. 
Recent experience -has shown that it is 
an excellent styptic for wounds. 
also been used successfully for trouble- 
some bleeding from the nose, small 
masses of the fungus being inserted into 
the cavity of the nostril. Its action is 
mechanical, like the cobweb’s. 


Fishermen and others living by the | 


sea are often quick to discover and 
utilize the medicinal properties of plants 
to be seen every day beside them. 

Carrageen or Irish Moss is a seaweed 
growing plentifully on rocky shores in 
Northern Europe. After it has been 
washed in cold water and dried, it can 
then be boiled, and made to 
pleasant demulcent drink suitable for 
coughs and colds, like linseed tea. Boiled 
in milk, it is said to be good for fatten. 
ing calves; and if milk be employed in- 
stead of water, it can be made 
kind of blanc-mange, and flavored with 
sugar and spices. It has been much 
recommended for consumption on ac- 
count of its pbutritive properties, but 
these, it must be observed, have been 
much exaggerated. 

Another common seaweed, the biad- 
der-wrack, has been judged to postess 
entirely different virtues. An extract 
made from this weed forms the bass 
of a popular remedy for obesity; yeta 
recent observer declares ‘hat pigs in 
Ireland are fattened on it for the 


market. 
EE a — AMM 


Brains of old. 


It never pays to find fault. 

Faith can be seen in the dark. 

The cornerstone of sin is unbeliel. 

Good thoughts are heard in heaven. 

Cheek is often mistaken for courage. 

Nodiscontented man can ever be rich. 

The devil comes to the wedding when 
people marry for money. 

He hath a poor spirit 
planted above petty wrongs. 

Let no one ask for greatness who is 
not ready to endure great awonies., 

Some people will sell their souls very 
cheap for the prospect of quick payment. 

We are pot in a condition to enjoy 
riches until we can be happy without them. 

Egotism always looks at his *‘neigh- 
bor” through the wrong ond of the telescope. 

People who have no chavity for the 


who is not 


taults of others are generally stone blind two 
their own. 
General, abstract truth is the most 


precioas of al! blessings; without it man tx 


blind, it is the eye cf reason. 

Give some people the power to move 
mountains, and how quick they wou d spot 
the country for everybody cise 


I 

A present good may be reasonably 

parted with upon a probable expectation of a 
future good whi Is more exes 

Whenever you Duy or * el r hire 


te 
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Femininities. 
A mean man cannot be happy. 
The most fashionable tea-table covers 


and cosies are made of washing silk. 


After living to be 90 years old, a Chi- 


| cago woman committed suicide recently. 


What is love? It is a feeling that you 


— t want another fellow following around 


"Paes applications of silhouette 
work are all the rage for decorative pur- 
poses. 


“There’s only one trouble with the 
meals ny cook gets up.” “What's th.tr’ “I 
can't get them down." 

Little oak trees, an inch and a half 
high, are grown by Chinese gardeners. They 
take rootin thimbles. 

Feather fans are still used, but the 
particular fan just now seems to be antique 
models beautifully painted. 


He: ‘‘You saw some old ruins while 





it bas | 


form ay 


into a| 


in England, I presume.” She: “Yes, indeed! 
| And one of them wanted to marry me." 


After all, the world is made up of two 
classes. Those who never get what they want 
and those who always get what they do not 
want. 


| 

| Texan marriage notices are quite in 
the national style of manners—" 
cake, no flowers, no thanks, no regreta, no 

| body's business.” 


Be honest with yourself. It is bad 
enough to decetve an acquaintance: worse to 
deceive a friend; but it is du ubly dangerous to 
deal falsely with yourself. 


At the present moment there appears 
to be a perfect manta tor bag. 
sorts and sizes are being made, 
in every possible manner, 


Mrs. Tanks: ‘‘There, you’ve got the 

| hiccoughs again.” Tanks, sleepily: “That's it 

Women are so sharp at finding outs thing 
How did you (hic) know itt?’ 


Johnny: ‘It’s just like a woman.’’ 
Mamma: “What's wrong now?" Johnny 
“Well, teacher told me not to speak out loud, 
and then kept me in for whispering.” 


Mrs. Paret, the wife of Bishop Varet, 
of Maryland, ts a friend of the birds. She t« 
trying to form a society in Baltimore the 
| members of which will be pledgt not to wear 

any feathers on their hats except ostrich 
| feathers. 


Ladies who kiss their pet dogs are 
| warned by no less an authority than Dr. 
Meguin, of the Paris Academy of Sctences, 
that the little beasts are one of the grent 
agencies in spreading diseases, especially con 
sumption. 


Miss Adele M. Fieid says mothers in 
China often turn their girl babies over to 
| hucksters, who hawk them about the streets 
ina basket, selling them for about the price 
(of aspring chicken, Mothers of infant sons 
buy these yvirl babies and rear them as future 
daughters in law. 


The big theatre hat was foreshadowed 
in the elghteenth century. On a theket to a 
of Handel's “Messiah, printed 
than a hundred years ago, 
added Centlomen are re 
without swords and ladies 


No cards, no 


Kage of all 
and decorated 


performance 
in London more 
this notice was 
quested to come 
without their hoops.” 

trial of a passen- 
it Is 


Professert 


The earliest public 
ger boat driven by 
claimed, was that conducted by 
Jacobl, of St. Petersburg, in the 
thqugh for four years previously 
cossfully experimented with electri 
in the privacy of his own grounds 


At the age of 61 August IH, 
Laporte, Ind, fell in love witha comely youny 
woman of 2. She refused him, but he de 
clared her opposition should be broken down, 
and for thirty years he 
Finally, 
the age of 491 he has won his bride, 


an electric motor, 
year 1Ax, 
he had sue 
traction 


Merrike, 


bas been paying her 


asrsiduous court, he prevailed, and at 
whotls now 
A) years old. 

‘Here is some angel fool I made my- 
self,” she said. Hepaled. “Thank you, my 
darling,” he faltered, and partook, That night 
the painter dreamed, whereat he rose 
feverish baste painted an art poster 
brought 7% Then he kissed his wife 
called her a biave little 
dered what he would do without her 


Mrs. Yates, of New Zvaland, the only 


jiady Mayor in the British dominions, is to go 
on a prolonged lecturing tour at the close of 


and in 
, whiteh 
fondly, 
and 


woman, won 


herterm of office, «a few months hence. Sie 
issaid to be an excellent platrorm speaker, 
and during the jiast 10 tuken «a 
‘agitation that resultert 


mOof woman suffrage in 


years line 
prominent part in t 
in the recent legisiath 
New Zealand. 


In Madagascar, where customs are a 
hundred yeas behindband, we read that there 
if”. The Queen takes it, 
takes it, and even the 
as elylit years o d, 
ave it given to them The betel nut I« ne 

parison with this 
juxury, ¢ y the enuff t* not «eniffed it is 
shaken from thet x ints ti 


erked t the gums and lowe 


for en 


onesort 


ln now wa rage 
the Prince ¢ 
roya o] iie@n, “As young 
‘ 


where in or id- world 


6 hand, and ther 
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FRasculinities, 


A divorced woman, residing, of course, 
near Chicago, recently acted as bridesmaid at 
the wedding of her former husband. 


The conqueror is regarded with awe; 
the wise man commands our respect; but it ts 
only the benevolent man that wins our affec- 
tions, 


The Trilby fad has now been taken 
up by the manufacturing Jowolors, and Trilby 
spoons and scarf pina are among tho Easter 
novelties, 


“Louise, don’t let the men come too 
near you when you are courting.” “Oh, no, 
mamta; when Charlies te here wo havea chair 
between us all the time.” 


Statistics show that the emigration 
from Ireland during the past year was leas 
than in any year since the collection of re- 
turns was begun, in 1851. 


Hyman Jacotwon, a Chicago cigar 
maker committed suicide because his wife 
was making arrangements to attend a dance 
te which he was not invited. 


Edison has received an epistie from a 
Western dameel asking him if he couid not 
invent an electrical contrivance that would 
enablo her to see the face of her future hus 
band 


‘Il suppose you will be out again to- 
night,” remarked Sportington's wife, severely. 
“I will,” he replied with feeling, “unless I 
manage to hold better hands than I got last 
night." 


A man with an eye for the curious in 
discoveries bas found out that In England 
Smith is the most frequently found name; tn 


Scotiand tt is MacDonald, and tn Ireland 
Murphy. 
Elihu Burritt, ‘tthe learned black- 


smith,” knew cighteen languages. He was 
self-taught, generally needing only a diction- 
ary anda grammar to waster any language he 
chose to learn. 


Is betting a disease ? Not lony since 
4 Norwich manon his deathbed made a bet 
with his nurse that he would live two weeks, 
Iie won the bet and lived two days longer to 
enjoy the victory 


Chinese custom keeps women in the 
background, You seldom ineet the wives of 
the nobility, and at big dinners Chinese ladies 
are never invited, and foreigners are not ex- 
pected to bring their wives 


“Esthetic wife, sobbing : “Dearest, I'll 
see that your grave la kept green—but not one 
of those horrid bright greens. A nice oltve 
gray green, with an old vronze tombstone, 
will look too awfully lovely for anything.” 


Since the death of his wife, Allen G, 
Thurman, affectionately known as “The Old 
Koman,’ bas n #trict recluse. Heo 
reads all night, and spends the day asloop in 
his Hbrary tn his house at Coluinbua, Obto. 
Hie is now &2 years old 


An electrical worker in New York 
nated Smith has earned the nickname “Glue 
Dollar’ from his habitot glulog together all 
the Dilla he can save. Durtog the strike he ap- 
plied bot water to his brick-llke package of 
bills and poeled them off as he needed cash 


The youngest Duke in the world is 
Leinater, aged six anda half hy the recent 
death of hin beautiful mother the young 
Duke falls betr toan estate whieh, while net 
large Will become one of the largest tn 
Ireland when he shall have attained his wa 
jority 

The Ewperor of liussia has four sep- 
Filty 
and in one the 
horses are with blue eyes, 
andanything ore magnificent in the way of 
trappings in their harness can hardly be con- 


now, 


arate services of horses and Carriages, 
horses COMprise 
perfectly 


ench rset, 
mt lite, 


celved 
Andrew J. Cobb, of Atlanta, Ga., has 
ssion one of tho most toteresting 


Itia the pen used 
netitution of the Confederacy 


in his posse 

relics of the Confederacy. 

to algn the €« 
It base never been dlaturbed since the hand of 

Howell Cobb laid tt tn its case, and 
isd then can be seen now where it 
jpon the pen 


One of the fads of the new Czar of 
study of electricity. He ta tn 
tensely Interosted Ineverything pertaining to 
Clectrical sclence, and reada eayerly Gereri; - 
thonsor the Intest experiments and appites 
thone in that line of endeavor ile in wntd te 


teenerai 
the ink 
has dried 


Kissin im the 


have made several ingenious contrivances 
himeelf in the slupler lines of electrical 
inpanipulation 

A iitthe German principality, Wal- 


promulyated a 
effective 


hans been proc 


deck, has 
imayine, qulle 


unique, and, we 
prohibition law A 
tiroed that «a licensee to 
individual 
wetting drunk; andif 
unkard apply for snueh 


decrees 
marry wilinot be yranted to any 
who lima the mbit of 
one who has been adr 
license he must produce sulllctent proof of rg 
formation to warrant lle receiving it 


It is learned that Robert Louis te 

has bequeathed one half bhy#bo 

@xtate to «a 2 year old lad of Califg~% GN 
im ¢ 

ad Deen for some time the me had 

Bucated 


stant pa ‘ A ix 
. «fore hf 
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Latest Fashion Phases. 


Nome of the most etylieh and artistic 
gowns are firet seen on the stage; at any 
rate it in frequently a6 good a place to ree 
what is new #4 awilliner’s parlor, One 
writer has denominated the modern Lon- 
don stage as an animated fashion plate, 
and there seems to be good reason for the 
title. 

One, lately seen, isa very smart gown, 
inte which « variety of fabrics are intro 
duced with excellent effect. To begin 
with, there is the orthodox full, plain 
akirt, which is of white glace, striped with 
black satin. Theu there comes a bodice of 
black satin, covered with closely fitting 
folds of net, encrusted with shimmering 
sejuins in jet and metallic greens and 
blues, and baving a collar of dark petunia 
velvet. The elvow-sleeves are entirely 
composed of billowy puffinge of white 
chiffon, and from tbe left side of the waist 
float» a long-ended bow of petunia vel vet, 
while from the right dangiesasilverchate 
laine. To complete the costume, there ina 
velvet toque, with two outstanding white 
wings in front, separated by a cluster of 
red roses and two bigb black Ostrich tips, 
more rores resting on the hair at the back. 

Another equally attractive costume is 
fashioned of a very lovely material — white 
chine silk, brocaded with bouquets of pink 
roses anc striped with pale-biue satin, The 
skirt opens at the left side over a petticoat 
of ruby-red velvet, down which pass two 
lines of passomeonterie, the sans trimming 
appearing on the lace zouaves of the bo- 
dice, which has a full vest of white tulle, 
and awash of palo blue satin ribbon, one 
end being drawn bigh up to the right side 
ot the corsage, where it is tied in « smart 
bow. The sleeves, which are the fullest of 
the full, are of the velvet, and at each ride 
oft the tulle collar is seta little bunch of 
red geraniumes, “Lalage’s” picture-hat of 
white crinoline straw formes the back 
ground for some white ostrich tips and a 
red velvet bow, 

A very fetching bodice was in fine jet 
work, with a yoke of white crystal beads, 
lined with rose red silk and a band of rose 
velvet round the neck, Like all the bo 
dices of the present moment, this finished 
atthe waist, which is very much more be 
coming to the figure than [he basques, 
which were generally loose enough to ob- 
acure the pretty lines of the figure, A tig- 
ure ata recent London entertainment was 
a tall, bandsome woman in aclosely fitting 
black eatin e#ekirt, which spread out in 
many pleats attbe hem and was bordered 
with a Sand of skunk. Her blouse was 
atriped sky blue and white silk, and was 
finished atthe waist with a broad band of 
black sali. A full band of velvet in a 
rather more decided shade of vlue made a 
very becoming collar, and the toque was 
in velvet to match, with a garland of pink 
roses nestied into # creamy froth of soft 
lace. 

An exceedingly seasonable jacket has a 
removable vest. It is composed of a light 
tone of gray Venetian cloth, with cufls and 
wide rounded revers in reseda velvet. The 
demi-vosi is richly embroidered in heavy 
tubular and Fedora braids, edged all 
round with narrow gold cord, 

Another late design a for th1ee picce cos- 
tume, consists of coat, skirt and vest; the 
two first being made of pigeon gray bome 
apun, while the vest is a handsome flow- 
ered peau de soie., ‘The tabbed revers are 
Slightly braided and the very full sleoves 
have a spray of embroidery in place of a 
cunt, 

The skirt of a very novel gown was com 
posed of a deep accordion plaited rufile of 
linen, edged with beurre lace, and attached 
toa very deep yoke of the lace. The full 
satin bodice had «a round yoke and deep 
corslet of Jace, and was adorned with paste 
buttons. Large puffed sleeves appliques 
With wotifs of lace terminated at the 
elbows, and the gown was accompanied 
by a large removable collar of lace, 

Another dainty toilette is fashioned in 
white Swiss embroidery, the sides of the 
full skirt being striped with beurre lace 
and white satin ribbon. The draped bodice 
of embroidery and lace ie garnished with 
white ribbons and the full puffed sleeves 
terminate at the elbow, This gown is 
worn Over a light blue underdresa, 

A charming evening gown from Paquin 
‘s in # varying deep shade of rose pink 

\k. The flaring skirt is edged with rib- 

and lace, and has the front striped 
™ bands of the same. The bodice is 
vee! by a shallow yoke and straight 
epeU-osed of ribbon and lace, and full 


top" ©! of this garniture 
are term 


fall over the 
The tull puffed sleeves 


uftsa 


Vv eR 


f vb 
of the rr at the elbow by fancy 


Pas 
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Odds and Ends. 
NOTES ON NEW NEEDLEWORK. 

Some of the prettiest of the new linen 
om bro deries are traced in a design reseinb- 
ling old French brocade, There are pink 
or blue stripes amongst which twine 
branching sprays of small flowers. Tea 
comeys are now often made of silk, and 
trimmed with bunches of artificial fowers. 
A novel feature is that they are cut and 
shaped to fit the teapot exactly. 

Au attractive and quite new work con- 
sists of ecru net resembling mosquito net, 
upon which are applique Mowers aod 
leaves cut from cretonne, These are eflec- 
tively arranged, and are intended to be 
veined and outlined with colored silks and 
gold thread. 

A bandsome night dress satchet is braced 
with a design of conventional flowers and 
leaves worked with white floss silk, and 
outlined with dark green, blue, or black. 
The whole of the background is traced in 
a series of dots, which, when covered 
with stitches, produce stars of rosettes. 
These look best when worked with some 
pale shade of color. 

Useful little dressing capes made of 
fancy sateen jean, are now sold ready fcr 
embroidery. They are finished with a 
full frill of the material and set well over 
any figure, or stout. The newest 
toilet tidies are made of perforated card- 
board in blue, pink, Or green, embossed 
with gold. They are exact models of 
Spanish galleons, and are intended to be 
worked with colored silks, 

Fine braid cord #16 appearing on 
linen teacloths and sideboard slips in com- 
bination with buttonbole stitch worked 
with white or colored thread, Partof the 
is frequently cut away, so 
like that of 


slitn 


and 


background 
that an eflect is produced 
Coarse fulpure, 

For perambulator covers, cloth is much 
used, ornamented with scrolis and open- 
work patterns cut out in a lighter shade of 
the same color as the background. This 
applique is intended to te outlined with 
tine cord, silk, or gold thread, 

Dainty nightdress cases are made of pale 
blue batiste ornameuted with small scrolls 
and sprays af pillow made lace, which is 
often ecru in color, The edges of the flap 
are finished with accordion-pleated batiste, 

A conventional floral design is often 
traced at the edye of teacloths and articles, 
When worked, the linen beyond it is cut 
away, 80 that a eorles of irregular scallops 
is formed. 

Cross-stitch worked on mosquito net 
with colored silk is just now popular 
abroad. It can be utilized successfully for 
chair and table centres, 

Narrow crochet insertions made with 
fine thread are much worked lor trimming 
handkerchief sachets and similar trifles. 
The cheap white baskets inade of thin in- 
terwoven laths, like shavings, lend theim- 
selves well to decoration with poker work. 

Novel sets for the toilet table are made 
of coarse lines. The design is so arranged 
that when the linen is cut away at the 
edges, two sides of the d’oyleys are ftin- 
ished with small scallops, while the re- 
maining two sides are cut out in the large 
curves produced by the broad leaves of 
which the design consists, 

The great variety to be had in jace braids 
has tempted ladies to turn them to account 
for making wide edgings for trimming 
teacloths, the upper edges of sheets, and 
for other articles of household linen. The 
newest desigus in canvas slippers repres- 
ent Cupid, or some similar figure, playing 
the pipes and surrounded by birds, butter- 
flies and flowers, but there are plenty of 
less effective patterns to be had by those to 
who these are distasteful. 

The canvas for working cross- 
stitch Turkey twill aud cream 
color, with a broad band of red and white 
material exactly like Turkish toweling 
running down the centre. 


new esl 


upon is 


Seme lovely book covers are not to be 
had with the minor details only left to be 
worked. Part of the pattern is followed 
with scraps of gold lace raised over a pad- 
ding. Kulgarian embroidery is now 
placed upon cloth instead of linen, it con- 
sists ialniy of very short satin stitches 
carried out with red, and outlined with 
yellow silk. A tiny Jap dolly serves as 
the newest homewite. She is mainly 
dressed in colored ribbons, and is provided 
with needles, hat pins, satety pins of vari- 
ous sizes, ordinary pins, a button hook, 
and other necessaries. Some novel cusb- 
ion covers are worked upon very coarse 
canvas with ostrich wool. They have an 
extremely soft, furry surface 

The new handles for 


fixing upon any 


piate, or dish, take admirable trifles for 
Dazaars wher prettily trimmed with rib- 
bons They may be varied with a twist of 
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gold thread or chenilie. Some of the new 
linen embroidery is so fine as to resemble 
an etching, but it is carried out mainly 
with colored threads. A seacape forms the 
decoration of the corners of a teacloth of 
this sort and isexecuted with blue, Dainty 
little purses are made of twocircles of 
rather elaborate crochet executed with 
silk, and mounted on a semi-circular clasp 
with a short chain bandle. Very coarse 
chenille is used on giant canvas for cusb- 
jon covers, and can be recommended as 
pleasant work on dull dark days, espe- 
cially for tnose whose eyesight does not 
allow them to execute fine embroidery. 

The newest felt work is decorated with 
flowers raised in very high relief. They 
are cut out of thin clotb, and the sections 
are laid one above another to obtain tbe 
necessary height. The prettiest shopping 
bags are made of colored satin ribbon of 
two shades of one tint, the lining being 
chosen to harmonize. Dainty and really 
useful pincusbions are covered with chene 
silk of artistic coloring, and ornamented 
at each end with a frill of plain silk to cor 
respond, 

Cocoanut Cake,-—One cup sugar, one cup 
flour, half teaspoon cream tartar, one- 
fourth teaspoon soda, one teaspoon boiling 
water, three eggs; beat the yolks of the 
6gg8, stir in the sugar, then the whites of 
the eggs beaten to a stiff froth, then the 
flour, with the cream of tartar mixed 
tbrough it; then the soda dissolved in the 
boiling water; buke in three or four cakes 
in a pretty quick oven; make an icing ol 
the whites of two eggs and six heaping 
teaspoons of powdered sugar, spread the 
icing on one cake, then a layer of coceanut, 
then icing, then another bake, etc. If you 
use prepared cocoanut you must moisten | 
with milk before using. 

Ice Cream Cake.—Take the whites of 
eight eggs, beat to a stiff froth, two cups 
sugar, one cup butter, ope cup corpatarch, | 
two teaspoonfuls baking powder, Cream 
the butter aud sugar, sift flour, cornstarch 
and baking powder, add the beaten whiles 
of the eggs last. Bake in jelly tins, For 
the icing, boils four cups of sugar until it 
will candy and pour over the beaten 
whites of four eggs, and add one teaspoon- 
ful pulverized citric acid. Stir until cold 
and spread between iayers, 

—— 


REVEALED BY THE TELEPHONE, | 





“| heard a strange story to-day,” said | 
the doctor toa Detroit Free Press man as | 
they sat in his office late at night. 

“You remember,” he said, ‘when Frank 
Broter was found in the hall of my office | 
with a bullet through his brain and a) 
pistol by his side?” 

The reporter nodded in affirmation of his 
remembrance, 

“You know,” he continued, “that every- | 
body thought it was suicide, for Frank was | 
then under treatment by me for a nervous 
affection that made bim wild at times, I | 
thought bé had taken his own life, as | 
every one else did, and he was buried un- 
der tbat impression. The Coroner’s ver- 
dict was to the same effect, also. Well, to- 
day his sister died, and beiore she crossed 
the dark river she asked to see me alone, 
and now I know that we wereal!l mistaken 
about poor Frank. 

‘There was another brother, if you re- 
inemoer, named George, and he was the 
black sheep of the family. A bad one from 
the beginning, he grew worse when his 
widowed mother died, and for five years 
before Frank’s death, be and his sister, 
who worked, as you know, in the central 
office of the telephone company, supported 
him. They boarded him in the same 
house with themselves, and, as far as ap- 
pearances went, he bad quite as much of 
the world’s goods as either of them. He 
drank and gambled and was in trouble all 
the time, and often threatened them if 
they did not give him more money. This 
they did, but the more received from them 
the more he asked, and finally he made 
such a demand upon Frank that he refused 
to doanything for him except to board and 
and clothe him. The sister joined with 
Frank in this resolve, and George threat- 
ened to kill them both. No one knew of 
this except the brothers and sister, for the 
girl was sensitive and shrank from telling 
her troubles to her friends. 

“On the day of his death Frank came to 
iny Office to see me, and there was no one 
about. I had been called away suddenly, 
and had taken my assistant and my door 
boy with me, as I expected to return 
shortly. I did come back, and when J did 
I found Frank lying in the hall with the 
pistol by his side. 


It was his own pistol, 


and you know the rest—up to to-day. To- 
Gay the sister told me that George had 
killed Frank As far as she could deter- 





| mine, George had followed bimi there 





and 
bad quarreled with him inthehall. To 
satisfy himeelf that George was teiling the 
truth, he had gone to my telephone and 
called up his sister at the central office, 
Evidently, the two brothers were vear 
the instrument, for as Frank called she 
beard the voice of George ordering him 
awsy from the ’phone. He refused, and 
then she heard George curse him and drag 
bim away. She could hear the struggle, 
as it continued in the ball, and then sud. 
denly came the crack of a pistol, and 
Frank screamed:—‘Oh, George, George 
brother, you have killed me!’ That was 
all she could remember, except the siam. 
ming of a door as George burried out of 
the hall, for she fainted. When she was 
restored to consciousness, the sister as. 
serted itself first, and she felt that before 
she told her dreadiul story she must first 
know what had happened. She was nots 
strong girl, and the fainting spell excited 
little or no alarm, 80 that no on® thought 
of connecting the fainting with the tragedy, 
In fact, I bad never heard of it until she 
told me berself, When sbe learned that 
Frank bad committed suicide and she 
alone could bear testimony to the con- 
trary, she closed her lips for the sake of 
her brother, and she has never spoken of 
it until today, and only now because 
George is dead, and she told me that she 
owed it to Frank’s memory to let some 
one know he had not taken his own life,” 

‘*That’s what killed her,” I said, horritied 
at the story. 

“I’m sure of it,’’ replied the doctor, “She 
has gradually declined since Frank's 
death, and nothing I could do for her ap- 
peared to have any effect. 

“And yet,” he concluded, “if George 
bad been living she would bave taken her 
secret to the grave with ber.”’ 








Have You EN&#MIEsS?—Go straight on 
and don’t mind them. If they get in your 
way, walk round them regardless of their 
spite. A man who has no enemies is sel- 
dou good for anything; be is made of that 
kind of material which is se easily worked 
that every one bas abandin it. Asterling 
character is one who thinks for himself, 
and speaks what he thinks; he is always 
sure to have enemies, They are as neces- 
sary to him as fresh air; they kag bim 
alive and active. A celebrated 


who was surrounded by enemies u Cy 


| remark: **They are sparks which, if you 


do not blow, will go out of themselves.” 
“Live down prejudice,” was the Iron 


| Duke’s motto. Let this be your feeling 


while endeavoring to live down the scandal 
of those who are bitter against you. If 
you stop to dispute, you do but as they de- 
sire, and open the way for more abuse 
Let the poor feliows talk—there will bea 
reaction if you perform but your duty, 
and hundreds who were once alienated from 
you will flock to you and acknowledge 
their error. 


ErHkEL (fishing for a compliment): “I 
wonder what he saw in me to fall in love 
with?” Clarissa: ‘That's what everybody 
says. But men are curious creatures, 
deur 


” 





$100.00 
Given Away 
Every Month 


to the person submitting the 
most meritorious invention 
during the preceding month 
Wk SECURE PATENTS 
FOR INVENTORS, and the 
object of this offer is to en- 
courage persons of an inven- 
tive turn of mind. At the 
salue time we Wish to impress 
the fact that $$ 33 : 


It’s the Simple 


Trivial Inventions 
That Yield Fortunes 


—such as De Long’s Hook 
and Eye, “See that Huwp,” 
“Safety Pin,” “ Pigs in Clo- 
ver,” ‘“‘ Air Brake,” ete. 
Almost every one conecives 
a bright idea at some time or 
other. Why not put it in prac- 
tiealuse!? YOUR talents may 
lie in this direction. May 
make your fortune. Why uot 
try! 33 33 33 $3 
@ Write for further information and 
mention this paper. 


m 
THE PRESS CLAIMS CO. 
Philip W. Avirett, Gen. Mgr., 

618 F Street Northwest, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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may be judged by the fact that its é 
stock is held by nearly two thou 

samd of the leading bewspapers In a 
the United 
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Recent Book Jssues. 


‘stories For All The Year’’ is a delight. | 
ful collection of interesting reading for | 
boys and girls, by Katherine McDowell 
Rice. Numerous illustrations grace its 
pages aud the type, paper and beautiful 
binding are well worthy the contents, 
Published by the F. A, Stokes Company, 
New York. For sale by John Wana- 
maker. 











FRESH PERIODICALS, 

Lady readers of the April “Caseel! Fam- 
ily Magazine’ will be especially interested 
in a sketch, in the form of a familiar cbat, 
of the gifted and popular London pianist, 
Miss Fanny Davies, written by Baroness 
Von Zediitz, and illustrated with several 
pictures of the beautiful artiste, and of 
her pretty home in St. John’s Woods, 
“My Waking Dreams,” a new song, is 
charmingly set to music by F. Peel, Mus, 
B. The stories and miscellaneous articles 
in this number give a most interesting 
variety. Published at New York. 


Children will find the usual diversity in 
April “St. Nicholas.” Gustav Kobbe bas 
a breezy illustrated description of a cruise 
‘‘Along Newfoundland and Labrador.” 
Virginia Woodward Cloud tolls a quaint 
tale of Revolutiouary adventure, in ‘The 
Black Duck.” Among other articles “A 
Fairy-Tale Without a Moral,”’ by Annie 
Matheson, is just the kind of a fairy tale 
that children want to read. The four 
serials, about the boy who had Aladdin's 
iamp, the page at Napoleon’s court, the 
young lad among Captain Teach’s pirates, 
and the three girls at college, all have 
generous instalments, ‘The Century Pub- 
lishing Co., New York. 

The complete novel in the April ‘Lip- 
pincott”’ is “‘Alaine of Halfdene,’’ by Anna 
Robeson Brown. It is a tale of the sea, 
pirates, rescuers, and Mt. Desert in the 
days when Washington was President. 
Otber articles wortby of special mention 
are, “At the Hop-pole Inn,’ by Mrs, Poult- 
ney Bigelow; “Cheap Living in Paris,” 
Alvan F. Sanborn; “Evolution of Table 
Manners,”’ Lee T, Vance; ‘*Woman’s Lot 
in Persia,” and a variety of other interest- 
ing sketches, poems, etc, Published in 
this city. 





YourH AND MANHOoOov.—Dr. Jobnson 
said that a boy at school is the happiest 
of human beings. The dewy freshness of 
the morning, the soft fragraoce of spring, 
the tender beauty of budding flowers are 
the images that naturally belong to youth. 
All that is fair must fade, in order that it 
may be renewed in richer loveliness. Per. 
sons advanced, or advancing in life, and 
particularly those whose occupations in- 
volve them in the exciting pursuits of 
power or riches, are apt to look down upon 
youth as an unprofitable time—as a mere 
preliminary to real life. ‘They are not 
aware how much they have need to learn 
froin it, and to sympathize with it. It is 
very good and advantageous for all to 
dwell much in the presence of the young. 
The greatest and best of men have loved 
to do so, 

The strange and unanswerable questions 
which children are continually asking, 
inadequate utterances of unutterable 
thoughts, convict the proudest intellect 
of its ignorance. Their trustful and affec- 
tionate confidences in others rebuke the 
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or forgotten in our pauses and reflections. Backed up, as its attorneys are, by the 


The man matured in years, pressing 
onward to some mark for money or power | 
cannot fail to note anxiously the progress | 
of each day. He is, as it were, borne | 
along on a downward stream, whose wa- 
ters flow more and more swiftly as they | 
approach the sea. Meanwhile, the youth | 
is floating hither and thither on a sunlit | 
ocean in the security of an eternal now. | 

Law. | 
_— } 
| 





FROST AND PLANTS. 


JHE influence of warmth in the atmo- 
[/ spnere is important in the develop- 

ment of the organism. It is a remark- 
able phenomenon that the condition of 
winter sleep in plants, during which the 
sap is congealed, is not equivalent to 
death. One would suppose that the freez- 
ing of the sap in plants, must necessarily 
destroy all its tife functions. But, in the | 
first place, congelation and freezing of the | 
juices of living organisms, however subtle 
the distinction, are not the same. 

It is true that plants die under the in- 
fluence of exceptionally low temperatures, 
and are said literally to be frozen. But 
by no means all plants or even dry seeds 
are exposed to danger from this cause, It 
is further to be remembered that the oper- 
ation of cold either affects the plant di 
rectly, or influences it indirectly by opera- 
ting on the soil, thus producing changes 
in the plant which arrest or destroy tts 
growth. Fcr example, the moisture freez 
ing in the surrounding soil, envelopes the 
roots in ice. The ice expands, rupturing 
the vessels of the roots, or tearing the 
roots from their place, and the plant is de 
stroyed. If a previously moist soil is 
coni pletely frozen, the rupture of the finer 
rootlets is an inevitable consequence of 
the attendant swelling and heaving of the 
soil. 

The direct freezing of plants is due 
probably to the formation of ice in the 
cells, and the rupture of the cells by ex- 
pansion of the ice, But it is easy to ob- 
serve that, for example, buds with thick 
sheaths frequently freeze and thaw ayain, 
witbout incurring injury, while delicate 
leat-buds are frequently destroyed in a 
single frosty night. It is unquestionably 
the sap on which the frost opurates, Thick 
envelopes, and concentration of the sap 
are the natural means of protection. Kut 
in spite of all this, the cause of the death 
of the plant is attributable not 40 much to 
the diréct operation of the freezing, but 
rather to the disturbances in the sap gen- 
erated by a too sudden subsequent thaw- 
ing. Asis well known, the animal organ 
ism is similarly influenced in freez:ng. 
The cold causes a contraction of the capil- 
lary vessels by which the flow of blood is 
impeded, and the blood corpuscles them 
selves undergo a corresponding disorgani- 
zation. 

If this condition bas not progressed so 








far as to involve the death of the whole or | 
ganism, the circulation of the injured cor 
puscles through the system will result in | 
the recovery of the frozen part. But if | 
this operation proceeds with too great | 
energy, the biood intermixture will create 

disturbances attended with fatal ¢flects, 

similar to what is observed in the too | 
rapid thawing out of frozen plants. Hence | 
it follows that an unintelligent zeal in the | 
resuscitation of frozen persons inay result | 
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suspicions of experienced manhood. Their | 
free and full enjoyment of everything | 


beautiful and glorious around them, speak 
of innocence and happiness and love. 

Nor 18 boyhood an ineloquent teacher. 
Its generous ardor, its dauntiess activity, 
its fond attachments, its hopefulness and 
truthfulness, its clear, bright eye, fair 
cheek, light and joyous frame—how 
strangely unlike is all this to the wrink- 
led brow, heavy tread, 


} 


in the sacrifice of life, or, at least, of a 
limb. 


A Chance for Practical Genius. 
The Press Ciaims Company, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., bas adopted a unique method 
of encouraging American’ inventors, 
Every month it makes av award of one 
hundred dollars in cash to the inventor 
having the most meritorious invention, 





| who may apply for # patent upon the 
| gaine through the wedium of this great 


combination of American pewspapers et- 


and deliberate | fected for the protection of the American 


selfishness by which it is too often suc- | people against unscrupulous patent at- 
ceeded; much, very much is to be learned 


from the young. 


torneys aod claim agenis at Washington, 
Three awards have been made already; 


It is to be regretted that the recollections | one to CL. Jordan, of Pellavatchie, Miss., 


of childhood and youth in most persons | 
s00n grow dim and perish—obliterated | 
from the heart by the noisy waves of ac- | 
tive life. In one sense childhood is never | 
forgotten. Love or ambition may usurp | 
for a time a tyrannic sway over the heart, | 
and seem to blow out all the time before, 
but the thoughts of home of other days 
never fails to act like magic on the heart; 
the faces and haunts familiar to the child 
rémain enshrined in the memory of man, 
and command for ever an affectionate 
réverence. Those— 

Happy days, that were so long 

As twenty days are now, 
With each morrow as it then seemed, 
severed from yesterday in the intervening 
night—never shail their memory be lost 
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one to J. H. Rogers, of Philadelphia, and 
the third to R. ©. DeVault, of Philadel- 
phia, Pa Mr. DeVault lives at No, 1429 
8. Juniper St., in the City of Brotherly 
Love, and his device which receives the 
award of merit for the current calender 
month, is a car fender, simple in con- 
struction, practical in operation, and no 
doubt of great commercial value. Tue 
Press Claims Company sends out an inter- 
esting little booklet called “Hints to In- 
ventors,’’ which the readers of this paper 
who are interested in obtaining patents 
would do well to secure, They can be 


obtained gratuitously by the readers of 
this paper who inention that fact, and who 
enclose a pping of any @ ivertisement of 
the Company which way eppear tnerein 


influence of nearly two thousand of the 
most potent papers of the country, the 
Press Claims Company is now in a posi- 
tion to secure prompt and speedy justice 
for all classes of claimants against the 
General Government, and the readers of 
this paper who have this class of claims 
to prosecute would do well to communi. 
cate with Philip W. Avirett, Managing 
Attorney of the Company, 618 F Street N. 
W., Washington, D. C. 

Anout Towacoo,—The first account of 
tobacco was publisued in 1496, by a Span- 
ish monk, Romanus Pane, who had acoom- 
panied Columbus to America; but it does 
not seem that Europeaus smoked it until 
1535. 

Some seed of the pliant was sent from 
Portugal to Paris by Jean Nicot, then 
French envoy to Queen Catherine de’ 
Medici in 1559; hence the name Nicotine. 
Its importation into England is ascribed to 
Sir Francis Drake, about 1560; and the 
practice of smoking it to Sir Walter 
Raleigh, some twenty-fours years later, 
when it was a luxury that could only be 
indulged in by the most wealthy. Jobn 
Aubrey says that it was sold for its weight 
in silver, and that men preserved their 
biggest shillings to lay in the scale againat 
the tobacco. 

Scientists are much exercised nowadays 
as to whether smoking is injurious, for, 
except in rare cases, it cannot be either 
necessary or beneficial; and even then, it 
must be indulged in with caution, 

Sucking or drinking tobacco were tbe 
terins applied to smoking on the first in- 
troduction of the plant into England. The 
native of India to this day says, ‘‘Tamaku 
pita bai (He is drinking tobacco), which 
forms another link in the chain of argu- 
ment that the weed came from the Kaat, 
and not from the West. 

The earliest pipes were nothing but long 
leaves rolled up into the shape of a tun- 
nel, still much in use among the natives of 
Hindustan. Those employed at first by 
Sir Walter Raleigh and other young men 
ot fashion were exceedingly rude and 
simple, consisting of half a walnut-sbell 
with a straw inserted, Thefirstclay pipes 
were nade in England about 1586, copied 
from those used by the natives of Virginia; 
while to a Hungarian shoemaker, named 
Kaval Kowates, is accredited the manu- 
facture of the first meerschaum pipe, in 
1723, which has been preserved in the 
Museum at Pesth. 

Means of rendering tobacco harmless to 
the consumer have been given w the 
world at frequent intervals, As long ago 
as 1670, glass globules were attached to 
pipes to intercept the tobacco juice and 
Nicotine; and in 168) Jacob Francis Vicar- 
jus, an Austrian physician, recommended 
the insertion of «a small piece of sponge in 








Thousands Sold at $2.50, 


NOW OFFERED FREE. 
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the tube for a like purpose, Vigier recom- 
mended citric acid, which, however, has the 


serious disadvantage of spoiling the taste 
of the tobacco, 

Dr. Gautrelet, of Vichy, asserts that a 
piece of cotion-wool steeped in a solution 
(five to ten per cent.) of pyrogallic acid 
and inserted in the pipe or holder, will 
neutralize all possible effects of the Nico- 
tine; while the number of patented pipes 
designed with a like view incre .wea day by 
day. And now, on the principle that pre- 
vention is betier than cure, asmoker comes 
to the rescue of slaves to the weed. He 
says that chewing calamus root allays the 
oraving for tobaec.o; further, that it is a 
harmless substance and a benef'ial tonic. 
Auotber ascribes a like virtue 0 « pilenti- 
ful consumption of watercress two or three 
times a day. 

Like all innovationa, the introduction « f 
tobsoco met at first with much opposition, 
King James |. being one of its prince - 
pal enemies; and throughout Europe, 
revere penaltios and punieh mente were in- 
dicted on those who ventured to indaige 
in the blowing of it; and in 1624, Pope 
Urban VIL. issued a decree of excommul- 
cation against avy person fuund taking 
anuff in churen., 





Dobbins’ Electric Soap is 
cheaper for you to use, if you 
follow directions, than any 
other Soap would be, if given 
lo you; for by its use CLOTHES 
ARE SAVED. Clothes cost more 
than soap. This soap coat in 
14609 twenty cents a bar. Now 
it costa nine, It contains pre- 
cisely the same ingredients, and 
no others, now as then, and 
costs less than half. Buy it of 
your grocer, use it and preserve 
your clothes, If he hasn’t it, 
he knows that he can buy it of 
his wholesale grocer. The gen- 
uine always has our vame on 
the wrapper. Look out for 


imitations, There are many of 
them, 

PRESERVA- of clothes by the 

use of Dobbina’ 

TION Klectric Soap, is 


an establiabed 

FACT of a yonera- 
tion, Itis not an experiment or a 
wild assertion, butabsolutely Tau. 
Think carefully whether you prefer 
t) save @ cont or two on soap, or 
dollars on clothes, You can’t do 
both. Buy Dobbins’ Electric and 
look on every wrapper for the 
name ot 


DOBBINS SOAP M’'F’'G CO., 
Successors to I. LL. Cragin & Uo., 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 
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There has been but one book written 
since MAKK TWAIN’S palmy davyathat 
has possessed his power to charm by wat, 
and fascinate by fidelity to nature. 


THAT LITERARY SENSATION 18 





GAMANTHA 


SAMANTHA at SARATOGA. 


an BY JOSIAH ALLEN'S WIFE —eceuum. 


Mamiatta Mover) 


The book was written under the inspiration of a summer season 'mid the world 
of fashion at Saratoga, the proudest wera resort of America, where Princes of the 


old world, with Congressmen, I’resic 


ents, Millionaires, Kailroad Kings, and Princes 


of Commerce of our own great nation with their wives, their beautiful daughters, 
and all the gayest butterflies of fashion luxuriate in balmy breezes, display theiz 
personal charms, cost!y jewels, exquisite equipages, and revel io 


ALL THE EXTREMES OF FASHIONABLE DISSIPATION. 


“JOSIAIT ALLEN’S WIFE,” ina vein of strong common sense that is pure 
and innocent as the prattle of a child, keeps the reader constantly enjoying 


An Ever Fresh, Feast of Fun. 


It takes off follies, flirtations, low-necked dressing, dudes, pug dogs, 
tubogganing, etc., in the authors tnimital e¢ and mirth provoking style 


The’100 IIlu-trations by Onrer ar2 Just Killing 


NEARLY 100,00u SOLD AT $2.60 FACH. 


We will send this $250 Elegant Cloth Bound richly Illustrated Humor- 
ous Book as @ premium for Two yearly subscriptions to THe Powr at %200 
each, or to any one who will send % 00 for two years subscription in ad- 
vance. The Book alone will be sent, postage paid, for $1.25. 


Address all orders to- 


THE SATURDAY 


726 SANSOM SI. 


EVENING POST, 
PHILADELPHIA PA, 
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Humorous. 


4 sit the lady to the tramp, 
se eaten of my food, 
A ! Task te that yer tay 
The f i titurte 
His voto. owed deep emotion as 


ie anewered @ith a weigh 
‘bean'’t be ft of eraticucde 
Kecause Din fallet ple” 


An autopey. 
A waitress. 


A dead cut 

Maid to order 

A map may turn greeu with envy aud 
yet feel bine alout it 

A child, like a letter, often goes astray 
through betog badly directed 


What is that which shows others what 
it cannot show tteelf?—A mirror 


“That's my business!’ as the butcher 
aaid to the dog that wae killing his sheep 


There is po reason why the stutterer 
should net obey the manxtm, “Think befor 
you #peak 

A paragraph in a Utah newspaper 
apeakse ofa man whe “narrowly ene aped being 


' 
cartricdycize 


The character actor is out of a job. 
None of the people tin the modern plays seem 


to bave any ractes 


with any 


J fellow ton 


sxtd a early 


“If ever you have a dispute 
cone waleout ot ' 
rich friend, * tleave it tome 


That was a smart youngster, who, 


hearing that ehe wae fond «of nmnele, ox 
claimet "Then why dont you buy me u 
Arun 

A way, on beiny told it was the fashion 
to dine luter and later every day, anid, * I “uy 
pose ft wi ‘ 1 wt set In not dining till to 


morrow 


A member of the House of Kepre- 
sentatives, speaking of « fortunate fellow 
member, “Ld rather tave his luck than ali 


cenge to sten 


A private in the army recently sent a 
letter to bien sweethenrt, closing with, Muay 
Henven cher nd keep you from your 
truly Jolin Sraith 

Friend: “What have you done with 
that t. biy flerce dog you paid eo miueh for 
The one that would tear any one to bite? 
tiwhel lle wus stolen 


Mra. Coodle wax telling Mary Jane 
thatthe potatoes hadan ontony sinell, when 
Jane soggested that perhaps they lad boen 
cooked tha saucepan with «a lowk in it 

Mrs. Northside, as her husband comes 
in ' The baby has been erying for hall as 
bev Mr Northetde “Well, give it to her 
Give her a whole hour (0 1 entisfy her” 


Wife, to unhappy husband : ‘T would 
not worry Tarhye it doesn't do any good to 
Hhustband 
Great Caesar, coy dear, | ain't borrowing 
trouble. lve potit te lend” 


Darrow troutele ‘Borrow trouble? 


Advance avent: ‘* Your theatre seems 


all right, exeept for the doors” Manager 


“Why. my dear sir my Cheatre has more doors 
than any other house In town ‘That's Just 
it “ have trouble emeaugh heeping the an 
lhe « ‘ 


In a small party, the subject turned 


on tatrimony, «a lady safd te her sister, “1 
wonder, my Gear, you have ever innde a 
Wiats L think you wat the bittstone! 
“Nao whe replied ‘not the Drfitmistone; only 
the spark! 

llobson: “I gave you money to buy 
ncoout, and bere youure drunk.” Unele Lige 
"Well sub, bargted hit wif roabhese'f dis yere 
wa hf PL buys de coot Til still banker fur 
Artiuk bt lawite de drink, lL wonan'’t keer wed 


dahl sn coat (ontentment atm eb'ry ting, 


* 


“Tole on dar !*’ said a colored man, 


Donel dongs ‘ Ontance, “Does ver cross de 
street elery 1 e yer se me ter Keep frum 
paytr : 

WN 4 

W“ at f ! 

“Ter kee un’ axed fur it.” 


Towne, on the way to the station, 


having spent the night in Lonelyville: “The 
Tacdlerms lows ere trust be very fond of mlicnp 
pine dmork Whata tof ‘om are wattin’ for the 
tral Suburbs: "Oh, no: thoee are only the 


servant witix that came out yesterday, going 
Duck tot ty 


To Viustrate the fertility of California, 
the Rev Pr Bellows or somebody else who is 
THOME er prevent na muthearity, tellin Che followtny 
story A tan stuck a mick inte the ground 


which he } ! 
stick, for ua 


years he pat! 


i week as a walking 
j t. tt sprouted, and tin two 
ck of peurs from: it 


A person trom (he country lately ac- 


costed Tlenry Me , inder the arcades of 
the lala 
bag es you direet methe way 
tothe I ! ‘ 
I ‘ iM er 
Ve 
. t is jeweler's « I 
t sult beet. say a 
‘ 
“ 


THE SATURDAY EVENING 


Fami.y Countesixs —In the family the 
law of pleasing ought to extend from the 
bighest to the lowest. You are bound to 
please your children, and your children 
are bound to please each other; and you 
aré bound to plesse your servants, if you 
expect them to please you. Some men are 
jleasant in the household and nowbere 
elae. We bave known such men. They 
were good fathers, and kind husbands, If 
you had seen them in their own bowe you 
would have thought they were almost 
angels; but if you had seen them in the 
street, or in the counting-house, or any- 
where else outside of their own house, you 
would have thought them almost savage, 
But the opposite is apt to be the case with 
olbers. When among neighbors, or, 
among strangers, they endeavor to act 
with propriety; but when they get home, 
they say to themselves, ‘‘] have played a 
part long enough, and now I am going to 
be vatural.’’” So they sit down, and are 
ugly, and snappishb, and blunt, and dis 
agreeable. They lay aside those little 
courtesies that make the roughest floor 
smooth, that make the hardest thing like 
velvet, and that make life pleasant. They 
expend, all their politeness in places where 
it will be profitable—where it will bring 
silver and gold 

3 

An old man went into a life insurance 
office and asked to be insured. The com- 
pany asked his age His reply was 04, 
“Why, ny good man, we cannot insure 
you,” srid the company. 
demanded “Why, you are 4 years old, 
“What of that?” theold man cried. ‘Look 
at watatiatics, and they will tell you that 
fewer inen die at OF than atany other age.” 














“Hitch ° 
Ss Your ‘ . 


ym Wagon to a Star,” 


as Emerson said,— that is, 
don't be content with any 
bicycle except the best one 
made the COLUIBIA. 
Matchless as these famous 
bicycles have been in past 
years, you will rub) your 
eyes when you see the 
quality and beauty of the 
i895 models— $100. 
POPE MEG. CO. 


General Offices and Factories, HARTFORER 


BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, 
SAN FRANCISCO, 


wy 
: al 


* 


PROVIDENCE BUFFALO. y 
re 
—~ 
You need the Columhia 7 ary 


( atalogue s work of 


art «tw 5 





that * y deta of 
peor ‘ voigas and so 
perk Hartford The} k 
i» free if you en sta tol 


uinlna ayer 


1 


by math for 











WAKT CYCLE CO.,, 
Avents forthe Columbinand Hartford Ricycles 
“Ili Areh St, Philadel phta, 








“Why not 7’ he | 


POST. 


Purify 

And Enrich 
Your Blood 
By Taking 


ERS 


Sarsaparilla 
It was the Only 
Sarsaparilla admitted 
At World’s Fair. 


~ AYER’S PILLS for the > Liver. 





DOLLARD & CO., 


TOUPEE 

4 I 1223 eS, 

1 
3@\ CHESTNUT 8T. AI 

Philadel! phia, P+ } 


Premier Artistes ‘ A 4 


LN HAIR. x 


Inventors of the CELEBRATED GOSSAMER 
VENTILATING WIG, ELASTIC BAND TOU- 
PEES, and Manufacturers of Every Description of 
Ornamental Hair for Ladies and Gentlemen. 

Instructions to enable Ladies and Gentlemen to 
measure their own heads with accuracy: 
vourene on BCALPS, FOR W1G86, INCHEA, 

|No. 1. The found of the 









No. 1. The Ww of the | head. 

head. No. 2. From forehead over 
No.2. From forehead ; the head to neck, No. 2 

back as far as bald. No.3. From ear tw ear 
No, 4, Over forehead as over the top, 

far a» required. | No.4 From ear ear 
No. 4. Over the wonne round the sallneat 

of the head 


They have always ready for sale a splendid Stock of 
Gents’ Wigs, Toupees, Ladies’ Wigs, Half Wigs, 
Frisettes, Kraids, Curia, etc., beautifully manufac- 
tured, and as cheap as any establishment in the Union. 


| Letters from any part of the world will receive at- 


tention. 
Dellard’s Herbanium Extract fer the 


Hair. 

This preparation bas been wanufactured and sold ta 
Dollard's for the past fifty years, and its merits are 
such that, while it has never yet been advertised, the 
demand for it Keeps steadily increasing. 

Also DOLLAKD’S REGENERATIVE CREAM to 
be used in conjunction with the Herbanium when the 
Halr is naturally dry and needs an oil. 

Mrs. Edmondson Gorter writes to Messrs. Dollard 
& Co,, t send her a bottle of their Herbanium Ex- 
tract for the Hair. Mrs. Gorter has tried ip vain to 
obtain anything equal t it as a dressing for the hair 


in England. 

| MKS. EDMONDSON GORTER. 

| Oak Lodge Thorpe, 
Nov,, 2, *88 Norwich, Norfolk, England. 


| 





NAVY PAY OFFICE, PUILADELPHIA 
1 bave used ‘‘Deliard’s Herbanium Extract. of 
Vegetable Halr Wash,’' regularly for upwards of five 
years with great waivantage. My hair, from rapidly 
thinning, was early restored, and has been kept by it 
in its wonted thickness and strength. It is the best 
wash | have ever used. 
A. W. RUSSELL, U. 8. N. 
TO MRB, RICHARD DOLLARD, 1223 Chestnut st., Phila 
I have frequently, during a number of years, used 
the ‘‘Dollard’s Herbanium Extract,'’ and 1 do not 
Know of any which equals it asa pleasant, refreshing 
and healthful cleanser of the hair. 
Very respoctfully, 
LEONARD MY ERS. 
Hx-Member of Congress, 5th District, 
Prepared only and for sale, wholesale and retail, and 
applied professionally by 


DOLLARD & CO.,, 
12233 CHESTNUT STREET. 
GENTLEMEN'S HAIR CUTTING AND SHAVING, 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN'S HAIR CUTTING. 


None but Practical Male and Female Artiste Em- 
plvyed. 





Seetinn ‘Railroad. 


Anthracite Coal. No Smoke. No Olnders. 
On and after March 30th, 1895. 
Trains Leave Reading Terminal, Philade. 


Buffalo Day 3a 
Parior and Din na Car, daily 9.0am io 
Ruffalo and a Caleage Exp. daily, &D = ts 
Sleeping © * 9.45 Sb 
Williams re Eaorems, re ys, 8.35, 10. at = 4.00 
ly ¢ ) 
Leck | Haven, Clearfield and Du 1 Hots Express (Sleeper) 
eially, except Saturday, 11.3) pm 
FOR NEW YORK. 

4.10, 7.30 (two-hour train), 8.30, 9.50, 11.35 a 

. ‘ Nnestnat streete— ~ 
Car), 1 . 3.50, 5.15, (6.12 from 24th and Chestnat 


8. (dining car), p m, 12 0 n 
HE 9,50 5 m, 12.35, 3.50, (6.12 from 2th 


Leave New York, foot 4.3, 8.00, 
9.90, 10,00, 11.30 am, 1.30, 3.30, 4.0 (two train), 
5.00, 6.00, 7.30, 8.45 p m, 12.15 . Sundays, 4 30, 
a teins cass on all day aupram ‘wales pect thecbine on 

on 
on night trains to and from New York. —_ 

FO BETHL ENS, EASTON AND POINTS 
IN LEHIGH AND WYOMING VALLEYS, 6.0, 
i oe Bist im tik ca hee 

E \ J 5 5 m. 
(9.45 p m, daily does not connect for Easton, ) ° 


a t 

FOR SCHUYLKILL VALLEY POINTS. 

rarer cals, ae, fe 
10s a ry "bpm & -1 


Tt dw it pm ‘Accom, xy 11.42 @ m, 


5.0, p 

oe -£xpress, 8.35, 10.00 a m, He ‘= .s 
11.30 pm. Accom., tp 7.0, am, 1.4%, +7, 
7Dpm Ti on 4,00, vairhas li 
pm. Accom,, 7 om 5. Aexp 

= L ow and Harrisburg—Ex 

4.00, 602 p m. Accom., yy 

Sunda - Express, 4.00, am. 

For Pottaville—Fxpress, 8.35, 10.00 a m, 4,00, 6.02, 
1.90pm. Accom., 4.0, 7.028 1.@pm. Sun- 
> ~~ 4.0, 9.0 am, 11.0pm. Accem., 


Sy 
m. 


For 38 eamolein and Williams a Express, 8.35, 10,00 
am, 4.0011. p m. Sunday—Express. 9.06 « m, 
11.90 > m. Additional for Shamokin Express, week - 
days, 6/2 pm. Accom., 4.20 am. Sundays—Ex 
press, 4.00 a in 


FOR ATLANTIC CITY. 


Leave Chestnut Street and South Street Wharves; 
Week-days— Express, 9.00 a m, 2.90, (Saturdays only 
00pm, 4.00, 5.00, pm. Accommodation, 8.00 a m, 

i pm. Sunday: Express, 9.00, 10.00a m_ ac- 
commodation, &.00am, 4 39pm, Returning, leave 

Atlanth City (de ot) Week-days, express, 7.35, 9.00 

am, 4.00, 5.39) m. Accommodation, 8. 18 a m, 4,32 

pm. Sundays, express, 4.00, 5.15, 5.00pm. Ac- 

commodation, 7.15 am, 4.15 pm, 

Parlor Cars on all express trains. 

FOR CAPE MAY AND SEA ISLE CITY (via 
South Jersey Railroad), Express, 00am, 4.15 pm. 
Sundays, 9.15 am, from Chestnut street, and 9.00 a m 
from South street. 

Brigantine, week-days, 8.00 am. 5.00 p m. 
Lakewood, week-days, 8.30 aim, 4.15 p m. 

Detatled time tabies at ticket offices, N. E. corner, 
Broad and Chestnut, 83% Chestnut street, @ 8. 
Tenth street, 6098. Third street, 3962 Market street and 
at stations. 

Union Transfer Company will call for and check 
baggage from hotels an ane 
l. A SWEIGARD, HANOOCK, 

dean Superintendent, Sentand Passenger Agent. 








OOKKEEPING SIMPLIFIED, 


(WAGGENER'S 
Mailed on svostns of price, $1 
for Circular. C. Deacon, Pu 


227 8S. Fourth Street, Philadsipain, Pa, 





e FAT PEOPLE e 
Park Obesity Pills reduce your weight 16 Ibs a month. 
WO STARVING wrinkles or injury. NO EXPERIMENT positive 
telief. Price $2 00 by mail prepaid, particulars [s-a/ed] Se, 
PARK REMEDY CO.,, Boston, Mase, 


gga, NBSOLUTELY FREE, «:s. 





ECTRO APPLIANCES, tothe 
2: hicted. If you write at once, cio 
* ‘Phe Cook Electro Medical A b-orbant 
Co., 125 8. Clark st... Chicago, Il 
vw hen writing mention Sat. Eve. Post 


CANCER 


No pain, knife or plaster. Purely vegetable. 
Cures cancer, tumor and scrofuls. Send for 
testimonials. A six weeks’ treatment for $10 


at home. 
©. H. MASON, M. D., 





CHATHAM, N. Y. 


“Itmay be true what some men Sdy. 








Itmaun be true 


\Z 


For many vears SAPOLIO has stood 


article of this kind in the world. 


it costs aitrriie 


MOre, 


chi » | ke ; It is 


It knows 
its durability makes it 


the refore the ( hi 


whatamen say.” 


apOlio.— ¥ 
couring soap~» 


est in the 





the finest and best 
equal, and, although 
outlast two cakes of 


Any 


end. 














